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The Art of Living 


A Characteristic Utterance by One who is Foremost in Successfully Working out in Practice the Ideals here 
Expressed as a Dream and a Prophecy 


IFE IS ExX- 
PRESSION. 
‘Art is the 
expression of 
man’s joy in 
his work. Life 
is expression 
Life is a move- 
ment outward, 
an unfolding, a 
development. Think this out for yourself, 
beginning with the germ, and behold how 
all things that grow develop from within! 
To obtain a place, a free field, a harmonious 
expansion for your powers—this is life. To 
be tied down, pinned to a task that is repug- 
nant, and have the shrill voice of Necessity 
whistling eternally in your ears, “Do this 
or starve,” is to starve—for it starves the 
heart, the soul—and all the higher aspira- 

tions of your being pine away and die. 

Art is beauty, and beauty is a gratifica- 
tion, a peace and a solace to every normal 
man and woman. Beautiful sounds, beau- 
tiful colors, beautiful proportions, beautiful 
thoughts—how our souls hunger for them! 
Matter is only mind in an opaque condi- 


tion; and all beauty is but a symbol of 
spirit. 

Art is the expression of man’s joy in his 
work. You cannot get joy from feeding 
things all day into a machine. You must 


-let the man work with hand and brain, and 


then out of the joy of this marriage, beauty 
will be born. And this beauty mirrors the 
best in the soul of man—it shows the spirit 
of God that runs through him. 

Once a letter was sent by the Queen of 
Italy to every reigning queen of Europe, 
asking that the recipient make a promise to 
wear upon her clothing no lace except that 
which was made by hand. Every person 
who received this letter responded; and a 
letter from Queen Victoria was one of the 
first answers to the appeal. 

Schools were established where girls 
were taught to make beautiful things with 
their hands. When they acquired the nec- 
essary deftness of fingers, and the right 
taste and judgment, materials were supplied 
them, and a market promised for the prod- 
uct. Then the Queen of Italy herself 
established an exchange for the sale of the 
beautiful lace. 

And we find Mr Robert Barrett Brown- 
ing—a man with kingly pedigree, the only 
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child of Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett—following the idea of the gracious 
queen. Mr Browning established and en- 
dowed a manufactory for the making oi 
hand-made lace, as a loving monument to 
his father and mother. This institution 
gives work to five hundred women. I’ve 
called it a manufactory, but it is not just 
that, for the work is mostly done at the 
homes of the workers, who live in the vil- 
lages scattered about Venice. Each worker 
is paid according to the quality of her work. 
It is quality, not quantity, that counts— 
and so the constant incentive is held out for 
each woman to do her best. 

To this factory once came an old woman 
past eighty. Her husband had _ been 
drowned at sea; her sons had been killed 
in the war; and she was alone with two 
grandchildren to care for. She came with 
a piece of elaborate lace on which she had 
worked three months. The work was very 
uneven, for the woman was old, her fingers 
stiff and her eyesight faulty. 

The superintendent showed the work to 
Mr Browning and asked: “What shall 
we do?” 

“Pay her for it, pay her for it,” said Mr 
Browning, “and give it to me—she has 
done the best she could.” 

And so, for several years, has come each 
three months, hobbling on her cane, this 
old woman who deposits her work and joy- 
fully carries away her silver knotted in a 
handkerchief. 

But most of the work that passes through 
the Browning Memorial is rarely beautiful, 
and goes to those who covet it. And 
strangely enough (or not) the quality of the 
lace made is no better nor more beautiful 
than that made by the nuns in the convents 
of the Middle Ages. There are things you 
cannot improve upon. You cannot better 
the work of Praxiteles. The marbles of 
the Greeks are at once the inspiration and 
hopeless tantalization of every man who 
models in clay or puts chisel and mallet to 
stone. In ethics you cannot better the 
Golden Rule. “In philosophy.” says Em- 


erson, “say what you will—it is all to be 
found in Plato.” 

And in book-making we cannot improve 
on the work of the Venetians or that of the 
Monks of the Middle Ages. All we have 
gained has been in speed—and what we 
have gained in speed we have lost in power. 

So we find William Morris, that sanest of 
all men of modern times, that man who 
could do more things and do them well 
than any man of the Nineteenth Century, 
going back to the method of the Olden 
Time in making books. He made the ma- 
trices for his type himself, and with his 
friend, Burne-Jones, cut initials and orna- 
ments in wood for head-bands, tail-pieces 
and title pages, and these books were 
printed on paper made from pure linen 
rags, made just as paper was made in the 
Thirteenth Century. And the helpers who 
made these books found a joy in their work; 
and something more than a living wage. 
And behold, the people who loved good 
books proved more numerous than was at 
first supposed—and they bought the books 
and paid for them. In making these books 
it was the constant motto: “How good can 
they be made?—not how cheap.” 

And so the manufacturers of furniture 
and laces and cloth and books gradually 
awoke to the fact that there were some peo- 
ple who preferred to have a few good things 
than a great many cheap ones. 

Art is the expression of man’s joy in his 
work. 

When you read a beautiful poem that 
makes your heart throb with gladness, you 
are simply partaking of the emotion that 
the author felt when he wrote it. 

To possess a piece of work that the work- 
man made in joyous animation is a source 
of joy to the possessor. Carry this idea one 
step further, and you see why the painting 
done by the hand of a man with a soul and 
spirit can never be, replaced by the work of 
a chromo-lithograph press. ’ 

When you look upon a beautiful paint- 
ing you in some way catch the spirit of the 
artist who did the work; and the armless 
marbles of Greece, done five hundred years 
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before the birth of Christ, yet subdue us into 
silence and tears. 

And this love of the work done by the 
marriage of hand and brain can never quite 
go out of fashion—for we: are men and 
women, and our hopes and aims and final 
destiny are at last one—where one enjoys, 
all enjoy, where one suffers, all suffer. 

Say what you will of the coldness and 
selfishness of men, at the last we long for 


came to pass that about the year 2001 men 
began to think, and they saw that to work 
all day with your head and never with your 
hands, failed to bring content. The most 
successful man was the most unhappy; and 
they turned at last from the city to the 
country. 

They said, “Let us go home—all is so 
quiet there.” They found, having taken a 
little time, that there was a beauty in the 


The Camp Living Room 


See Housekeeping in October Woods 


the companionship and the fellowship of 
our kind. We are lost children, and when 
alone and the darkness begins to gather, 
we sigh for the close relationship of the 
brothers and sisters we knew in our child- 
hood, and cry for the gentle arms that once 
rocked us to sleep. We are homesick amid 
this sad, mad rush for wealth and place and 
power. The calm of the country invites, 
and we fain would do with less things, and 
go back to simplicity and rest. And so it 


country they had not quite forgotten, and 
the melody of the water running over the 
pebbles, hastening to the sea, was a song 
of gladness. They saw, too, that animals 
and birds that lived in the open air never 
went into decline—that the chipmunk’s 
health did not fail, nor the quail have nerv- 
ous prostration. 

The thought came to them that life is 
expression, and art is the voice of joy that 
the workman finds in his work. So they 
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worked with their hands. They carved in 
wood and made useful furniture, or they 
printed books and illumined them, and 
illustrated them after the manner of the 
Monks of the olden time. And others be- 
came skillful in working with leather and 
bound the books in a most artistic and 
beautiful way. And these people found 
that the best joy in life comes from work 
well done. The women were no longer the 
mere pets or playthings of the men—all 
worked, and worked with heads and hands. 
And the women were the comrades and 
companions of the men. 

So, though a man were rich, he did not 
feel ashamed to wear the garb of a work- 
ingman. And working with his hands he 
came to understand and comprehend the 
needs of the poor. And a right understand- 
ing and brotherhood sprang up between 
them. And those who had formerly worked 
from daylight until dark, now found that a 
few hours’ work a day sufficed. In the 
past; as a great many never worked with 
their hands at all, others had to work all 
the time. So the toilers had time to think, 
to read and enjoy; and as those who ha 
formerly only used their heads now used 
their hands, nervous pros- 
tration took wing, and 
and Dr. Bright and his pet 
disease became obsolete. 

And they planted trees 
and forests grew; the birds 
came back and made the 
boughs melodious with their 
songs of love. The sewage 
was used to fertilize the land 
instead of to pollute the 
rivers; and fishes played hide 
and seek in the bright 
waters; and as ways had 
been found to consume the 
carbon instead of liberating 
it in a cloud of soot, the sun’s 
rays fellin golden beams, 
carrying health and healing. 

And the people found 
that happiness and a 


reasonable content followed a just and 
proper exercise of one’s faculties. They 
further discovered that man had a triple 
nature: physical, mental and spiritual; and 
that to work a certain number of hours 
daily, with one’s hands, is the part of wis- 
dom, in that it gives zest to the exercise of 
the mental and spiritual natures. They 
further found that the exercise of the spir- 
itual or emotional nature through music, 
or the contemplation of beauty, was a 
necessity as much as food and drink. 

They also discovered that the unrest and 
ruin wrought through overtaxed nerves in 
days agone, came largely from owning too 
many things. So they simplified and found 
after all that the best of life is not to be got- 
ten through the ownership of many things; 
it comes from doing the duty that lies near- 
est thee. 

They said, “Life is expression, and we are 
endeavoring to express the beauty that is 
in our hearts. This life is full of gladness 
and mayhap it is the gateway to another; 
and to live well here is surely the best prep- 
aration for a life to come. God is good 
and we are not afraid.” 


The Camp Kitchen 
| 


By Anna P. Payne. 


While pessimists are shouting their belief to the effect that human beings are 
living artificial lives, and the race is deteriorating, the world of optimists is see- 
ing through clearer eyes the glories of mountain, lake and forest, and living nearer 
to nature by means of camp, canoe, bicycle and the canned productions which have 
become so attractive to the camper as well as to the dweller in cities. Every vear 
more city people find sotace in the remote forest or the near woods skirting our rivers 
and lakes. Every year equipments for camping outfits improve; and to-day the bicycie 
camper starts off for a three days’ outing, happy in the possession of blanket and 
camp kit. The ideal camp, however, is not that which depends upon a tent for protec- 
tion from sudden wind and storm. It is the wood home, a securely built lodge with 
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cook stove, and fireplace for cool evenings. 
Let the house be built on the shore of lake 
or river, not so far from a farmhouse that 
ice, milk and other necessaries may not be 
procured, then, given a congemial party, 
safe boats, a well-chosen stock of provi- 
sions, and come rain or come shine, we 
will be happy sleeping or waking. 

“Given a congenial party,” I said. Ah, 
there is the beware point. And right there 
permit me a few don'ts. Don't admit to a 
camping party the man, woman or child 
who is afraid of going an inch beyond half 
way, no matter whether at work or play. 

Don’t even mention camping to the man 
who loves himself first and always, and who 
loves his mirror next to himself. Such a 
man would break up the camp in six hours. 

Don’t give room to the woman or girl 
who fears above all things to be seen in 
camping outfit, and, at the sound of paddle 
or oar, flies off to arrange herself after the 
fashion of the latest window model. Don’t 
think to be happy in a camp without 
one or two children, as a live boy will 
produce more fun in one day than a grown- 
up man could possibly furnish in a year— 
yes, and he will perform more useful labor 
and find a world of healthy pleasure, enough 
to last him until next year. 

The woman whose happiness depends 
upon hand-painted china, Persian rugs and 
honiton lace curtains will never appreciate 


the mossy seat, the pine-needle carpet, the: 


sweet aroma of the pines, the hammock un- 
der the trees. Don’t ask her to leave her 
luxuries. She would be miserable without 
them. 

A comfortable and cozy wood lodge can 
be built for $150 and once completed the 
owner has a joy for many years. The ideal 
cottage which I have in mind is owned by 
three men, each taking his vacation at a 
separate time, so that during the year a 
large number of persons are benefited and 
made happy. There are accommodations 
for eight people, and by using hammocks 
or couches more have been made com- 
fortable. Movable frames have been built 


in the bedrooms, each frame equipped with 
spring bed and mattress. Every fall the 
blankets are packed away in the attic of a 
farmhouse near, so that the wandering fish- 
erman or hunter may not be tempted to 
make use of them. 

Each family contributes dishes and cook- 
ing utensils, and a roomy box sunk in the 
ground and supplied with ice from the 
neighboring farm furnishes a safe and 
wholesome place for watermelons, bananas, 
fresh fish and bottled root beer, while a 
smaller refrigerator, brought from the home 
of one of the owners, serves to keep but- 
ter, jellies and other goodies. 

The fireplace cannot be had in a house 
which costs only $150, but on cool even- 
ings the cook stove serves the double pur- 
pose of warming the house and holding the 
blazing fire for the corn popping. Let no 
man or woman attempt to camp without a 
good supply of pop corn. 

An all-important question arises: What 
shall we take in the provision line? Ah! 
there again campers may disagree. Nine 
men out of ten will say take griddle cake 
flour and maple sugar, and I should agree 
with them. Flaked rice, oatmeal and near- 
ly all breakfast foods will be found to relish, 
especially with the fresh cream obtainable 
in farming sections. With a good salad 
dressing, which is as easily made in camp as 
at home, shrimps, salmon and other canned 
goods will make appetizing salads. Canned 
corn has been a favorite with many camp- 
ing parties, as it is the foundation for those 
delicious corn oysters so quickly made, and 
which appeal to every man and boy who 
ever spent a week in the woods. Eggs are 
indispensable, as they help out the salad 
program, and make good _ sandwiches 
chopped fine and mixed with salad dress- 
ing. Canned fruit, especially peaches and 
pears, go toward the concoction of tempt- 
ing desserts, with jellies made from any of 
the reliable gelatines. ; 

A Welsh rarebit is as rare a bit in camp 
as at home, therefore take cheese. Provide 
lemons in abundance, as they are indispen- 


: 


sable. Neglect not the ordinary remedies 
which are so necessary at all times, as there 
should be no sick list in camp. 

As to reading matter, what woman can 
arrange a book list for others? Take what 
suits your taste, but be sure that William 
Cullen Bryant has written a poem or two 
which might well be read in the forest. Is 
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there a more delightful companion in the 
book world than Donald G. Mitchell? And 
when shall we go to housekeeping in this 
charming wood home? 

In October, in delightful October, when 
the woods are most tempting, all nature 
most alluring. 


A Fall Wedding 


By Grace GouLp 


June and October are the wedding 
months of the year, and the young bride, 
whowishes to receive her friends amid a glo- 
rious mass of flowers, hesitates whether it 
shail be roses and daisies or golden-rod and 
asters. There is a pleasure in adorning the 
home for a wedding, which is lost if you 


are wealthy enough to hand the job to a 
professional decorator. The girl friends of 
the bride, the brothers and sisters, will vie 
with one another in flower gathering and 
fiower decoration. 

In decorating a house far a wedding, 
make a lavish use of greenery, the delicate 
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Set for the Wedding Supper 


smilax and asparagus vine, the splendid fo- 
liage of tall palms and the graceful droop 
of ferns. In the room where the wedding 
ceremony takes place, use only white and 
green. In October, one can find outside 
hothouse bloom plenty of garden flowers, 
which will make beautiful masses of snowy 
Llossom amid the green. Walls, draperies, 
mantels, stair railings and chandeliers may 
be exquisitely draped with the lovely clem- 
atis, then for more massive blooms there are 
the spicy white stocks, the heavy headed 
hydrangea, spirea, asters, balsam, dahlias, 
petunia, and for filling of small vases candy- 
tuit and sweet alyssum. Keep the scheme 
of white and green also for the dining room, 
where the bride’s table is made the most at- 
tractive spot. For its decoration use flow- 
ers, which are fragrant and delicate. Do 


not load it with glass and silver, as on a 
stately dinner occasion. Let it be simple, 
white as the bride’s gown and beautiful. 
The accompanying illustration shows the 
bride’s table as set at a recent wedding. 
From the chandelier overhead drooped long 
wrvaths of smilax tied in a true lover’s knot 
with wide white satin ribbon. A dove with 
outstretched wings and holding in its mouth 
a sprig of orange blossom, hangs from 
the chandelier. The centerpiece is a plate 


_glass mirror where a silver cupid in a 


shell-like chariot is driving two silver swans. 
At either end stand cut glass boats filled 
with lily of the valley and around all 
is a wreath of glossy smilax. The 
wedding cake stands before the bride’s chair 
and, at each plate lies a long-stemmed, 
snowy Bride rose. 
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Taking Christmas by the Forelock 


By ELizaBEtTH MILTON 


With the opening of October, we scarcely 
realize we are only twelve weeks distant 
trom Christmas time. The wise woman, 
who remembers the rush and nerve-pulling 
of last year’s December, will begin work 
now on Christmas gifts, and during fall 
evenings add many a completed bit of fancy- 
work to her store of holiday presents. Let 
us suppose you have the faculty of using 
water colors, that you can print them neatly 
—then for ideas. 

For materials I would advise laying in a 
stock of various goods which can be con- 
verted into pretty knickknacks of all sorts; 
a sheet of heavy mat board and one of 
thinner mat board in some delicate tint. You 
will want several yards of thin silk cord, 
some baby ribbon, a few program pencils, 
several sheets of white card and other odds 
and ends, which will keep your purchases 
within a dollar. Wash in a drawing in a 
flat tint: if your card is a delicate blue, use 
a thin wash of cobalt and outline with in- 
digo; if in pink, make flat washes in rose 
madder and naples yellow, shading with 
cobalt and finishing the heavy outline in 
brown madder. For a decorative design of 
this sort on tinted card or paper, the poster 
style of work of flat washes with a strong 
outline is far more striking than the nig- 
gling, laborious shading which a half dozen 
vears ago used to be bestowed on Christmas 
knickknacks. Make the shadows dense, 
the outlines bold and true. Don’t try to 
make a picture of a decoration. Accus- 
tom vourself, while reading newspapers and 
magazines, to keep a sharp outlook for 
snatches of verse which will fit various de- 
signs. You can adapt all sorts of draw- 
ings for your use, even though sometimes 
rough and unfinished, Occasionally the 
change of a word or two will fit the verse to 
your use. 

Try for one Christmas gift a shopping 
pad. Cut from the heavy mat board a 


piece about 6 by 8 inches. Sketch on it a 
design of a stunning young woman gowned 
ready for a shopping expedition. | Wash 
in a soft background, print with a pen, into 
which you have put a few drops of paint, 
the quatrain in the design and the words, 
Shopping List, then vour decoration is fin- 
ished. Punch two holes at the top, into it 
tie a bow of silk cord, which harmonizes 
with the card, leave one end half a yard 
long hanging, and into it tie a program 
pencil of the prevailing color. Glue to the 
back a penny pad. The recipient will find 
it a welcome thing to jog her memory be- 
fore she goes shopping. From this mat 
board and in the same style of work you 
can fashion engagement pads, laundry lists, 
a memorandum for the housewife with mar- 
keting on her mind, or the pad may serve 
any purpose with the indefinite legend, “To 
Jog Your Memory.” 

Try a chafing dish book with covers cut 
from the thin mat board, and a score of 
leaves of fine writing paper tied in with a 
silk cord. Let the decoration be something 
that suggests good things to eat, a waiter 
with his white apron and lavish expanse 
of shirt front, a scampering rabbit, sugges- 
tive of the dish we always associate with a 
chafing dish, or a pretty maid stirring some 
strange concoction over the blazing alcohol. 
Tlere are a few homespun stanzas suitable 
for these pretty books: 


I’m not so many, T confess, 
Yet when T chance to sup 
On lobster a la Newburg chafed, 
Why then I double up. 


Tf vour decoration is a gamboling rabbit, 
write, 
The rabbit he ate, arose from his plate 
With a motion stringy and rare. 


The rabbit he dreamed. he saw it and screamed, 
Tt was mad as the maddest March hare. 


Here is a quatrain that will go with a 
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sketch of Cupid bending over a bubbling 


pot: 
Poor Cupid here we find consigned 
To work that’s heathenish. 
He looks resigned, yet in his mind, 
He craves a chafing dish. 


The last of these verses will fit almost any 
sort of decoration. Here it is: 


When with mustard, ame and beer, 
I patiently do juggle, 
Grim Indigestion doth appear, 
Triumphant from the struggle. 


3 hat -shall have for tea? 
AY omelet, a chop or lwo, 
2 Savory” jricessee? 


Dear! how JL wish 
natupe, 

She made hep 
the ‘tas woman 


To: care fer 

hungre: 

cc 


Menu Memorandum 


‘ 


The chafing dish books may be made any 
size, from neat brochures 5x3 to larger ones 
with the dignity of a cook book. The same 
sizes and the same style of designs may be 
used for another purpose w:th only a change 
of title, that of “Autograph Recipes.” These 
little books have been the fad of the passing 
summer. Every woman at a seashore ho- 
tel seemed to possess one, and they went 
the rounds among summer acquaintances 
with a plea for “your favorite recipe.” They 
are more than a fad, they are a genuine 
aid to the good housewife, a gathering of 
other women’s culinary wisdom. 


The menu lists are another useful gift. 
Take a piece of thin mat board or heavy 


. water color paper of smooth finish, cut it 


about 9 by 6 and tie in with silk cord 
through holes punched at the top six pieces 
of white card. At the top of each card put 
in pretty lettering “Breakfast,” “Lunch- 
eon,” “Dinner,” and write on them favorite 
dishes of these meals. A glance at them 
will save sometimes ten minutes’ hard 
thinking. The sketch, which accompanies 
this, will suggest a decoration and rhyme 
for the mat board cover. 

For the friend wro carries a camera 


When muslarcl, 
cheese and_ heer. 
L patently clo 
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For Chafing Dish Recipes 


wherever he goes, make a snapshot book 
with covers of the mat board, on which you 
have painted a bright bit of landscape or 
marine view, and such a legend as “Caught 
by a Camera,” “Vacation Day Snapshots,” 
or “Kodak Finds.” If your friend revels in 
blue prints, make covers of white water 
color paper and decorate the front with a 
bit of marine done in cobalt and indigo, 
then add the title, “Some Blue Prints.” It 
is a good idea before designing snapshot 
books to discover the size of pictures taken 
by your friend’s camera, then make the 
book to fit them. Two prints may go on 
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each page or one, then the dozen cards for 
mounts tied into each book would be as 
large as a regular card mount. The same 
style of book may be adapted for a book 
for baby’s pictures, using instead of land- 
scape or marine a cute baby figure or a cun- 


ning little face shaded by the frills of a white 
cap. Of all the books, however, devoted 
to the kodak fiend, probably the most at- 
tractive will be the one of which a sketch is 
given where you see what he really got 
and what he thought he had. 


Kodak Book. 


here, 
15 hee 
thoughF he 


tke your picture“ 
Cried. the 
With my renowned. 


Bae 


is what he got. 


Nature’s Alchemy. 


By Lizzie CLARKE Harpy. 


When life has grown threadbare and seamy, 
And the soul is at war with itself, 

When the nerves are unstrung and discordant, 
And courage is laid on the shelf, 

Then wise Mother Nature allures us 
Away to her fastness to rest, 

And we lay with a sigh of contentment 
Our head on her kindly brown breast. 


Her breath fans our brow, and its odor 
With balsam is pungent and sweet, 

And down through the cool, scented silence 
The pine needles drift o’er our feet. 

And far in the dim distant spaces, 
In the soft tender blue of the skies, 

We catch through the low-hanging branches 
The calm, brooding light of her eyes. 


And our world-weary spirit grows tranquil, 
And the cares that perplex us depart, 
As we rest in the bosom of Nature, 
And feel the strong beat of her heart. 
And her alchemic force permeates us 
And thrills through our being and brain, 
Till life glows with color and beauty 
And courage grows buoyant again. 


Oh, the dim, dusky aisles of the forest— 
Its denizens wary and fleet, 
The music of soft lapping waters, 
The solitude tranquil and sweet. 
The soul-searching sacred communion 
And the tryst with invisible things, 
The calm benediction of Nature, 
And the infinite healing it brings. 
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House hunting in the environs of Paris 
is much more agreeable than in the city, 
for in the latter the heat is intense, and es- 
pecially painful when reflected from endless 
rows of white stone buildings. The envi- 
rons have villas—lots of them—with 
charmingly clean and well-kept gardens, 
where the roses bloom into December, and 
English ivy and French willows grow to- 
gether, and a simpler folk than the per- 
fumed Parisian reside. 

The living is cheaper in the suburbs. 
These pleasant houses, with their homeli- 
ness and breathing spaces near the earth, 
cost less than a flat perched high up in 
smoky space in the city. Paris is some- 
what unhealthy, but in the environs there 
is more of nature and a redder hue in the 
air. There is a thrill of pleasure as one 
gets off the tram and sees the narrow vil- 
lage streets, crooked byways, moss-grown 
high gray walls inclosing gardens such as 
*Monseigneur” in Les Miserables loved to 
walk and dream in—the grays and browns 
and greens, exquisitely painted by the fault- 
less brush of Nature. 

There are many big houses with beauti- 
ful gardens, but they cannot be got on less 
than a three-vears’ lease. They have from 
eight to ten rooms, hardwood floors, open 
fireplaces and an air not unlike the English 
country homes. Perhaps at length 
lagence will find a house rentable by the 
vear. The rents are from thirty-five to 
sixty-five dollars a month. Here comes in 
the character of the lease. The French 
lease is not a matter of fixed law; there are 
many variations for option and for fancy. 

A single clause can make the lessee respon- 
sible for the safekeeping of the entire es- 
tate, or permit his being ousted without ex- 
planation. It is well to deal with gentle- 
folk in these transactions. The regular 


Keeping House in Paris 
By GeorciA RANSOM FERGUSON. 


taxes in France to be added to the rental 


price are window and door taxes (one pays 
for light and air) and the street cleaning 
and water tax. 

The ordinary suburban lease also prohib- 
its the hanging of a washing in one’s own 
back garden, since all villa gardens are de- 
voted exclusively to flowers and aesthetics. 
A blanchisseuse will have to be paid by the 
piece, but the charges of the washwomen 
are very reasonable. A large family need 
not spend more than a dollar and a half a 
week for washing, if the housekeeper is 
willing to have her sheets and blankets 
nicely cleansed and folded, without ironing. 

Servants are paid from ten to fourteen 
dollars a month in Paris; waitresses froni 
nine and a half to eleven. A good cook 
and general domestic can be had for twelve 
dollars. A first-class woman cook seldom 
gets over fourteen dollars. The proverbial 
economy of French cooking is, however, a 
myth. <A clever New England housewife 
can save half enough to buy her clothes 
from what the French woman wastes in her 
cooking. There are many international 
gastronomic secrets yet to be revealed. 

The suburbs of Paris have advantages— 
and disadvantages. The first marked ad- 
vantage to be noted is that if able to get 
a villa, one will be able to keep it for a rea- 
sonable period. In Paris payment is by 
the month, not by the year. An apparte- 
ment may be taken for two, three or six 
months; but payment is by the month, and 
with a month’s warning the unhappy ten- 
ant may be obliged to vacate. Monsieur 
may say, “Qui, oui,” but the parole does not 
count in the courts. 

The distance of the suburbs may be 
counted a disadvantage—especially in the 
time lost in waiting for the tram or the om- 
nibus. If the latter is complet, you must 
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climb the iron steps, swaying from side to 
to side, tripping on your skirt, pulling your- 
self up by the iron railing while the horses 
canter down the street. They will not wait 
for the passenger to get seated, or pause 
while she is climbing down. To get ac- 
commodation on the inside, first floor, time 
must be taken to go to an omnibus station 
and get a ticket for a numbered seat. 

The environs have a system of commu- 
nication or abonnement, unlike any similar 
plan known in America. This is an agree- 
ment which allows of riding by the year at 
a cost of six cents a day or more, accord- 
ing to the distance. With it one may go 
in and out of the city an indefinite number 
of times daily. The red tape connected 
with it is peculiar. First, the computer's 
picture is taken as identification; then sev- 
eral official documents are signed, remind- 
ing one of the possibility of appearing in 
the rogues’ gallery. Ten francs more than 
the abonnement rates is also deposited, 
which is returned on the end of the con- 
tract. Then a pretty red book is presented, 
with the commuter’s picture in one corner 
and signed name in another—but which in 
fact is seldom if ever examined by the 
gendarmes at the gate. 

Another factor to be taken into consid- 
eration in determining whether one will 
live in or out of the city is the octoi—the 
Parisian city custom tax on coal, wine, and 
other necessities bought within the city 
limits. For wine is a necessity in Paris; 
the Seine water being so bad that even the 
servants have their allowance of wine. Then 
as to coal, it is the winter king of Paris. 
The skies smile in sunshine all summer, but 
they weep the winter through, and the 
Parisian world would perish if it were not 
for coal. Coal last winter in Paris was 
three francs a small sack—eighteen dollars 
aton. In the suburbs, outside the octot, it 
is sold at two francs a sack. 

Good butter can be bought in Paris at 
from forty cents to a dollar a pound; it can 
be bought from twenty-eight to forty cents 
outside the city limits. Bear in mind that 


butter in France is always fresh, unsalted 
and is finest when right from the churn. 
In New York or Boston such butter can 
scarcely be bought for less than a dollar a 
pound. Regarding meat, the expense will 
depend upon the marketing skill. In Paris 
meat is nominally dear; but if Madame 
Francaise has a reputation for economy, it 
has been fairly won, not by her skill in 
cooking, but by her skill in buying. She 
runs everything on a small scale—one chop 
for each person, butter once a day, a small 
gateau for dessert, coffee and bread for 
breakfast, a small piece of meat and one 
vegetable for dinner—that is all. So Ma- 
dame lives and pensions are kept. 

The shoulder of veal is twenty cents a 
pound; veal chops forty cents. French 
butchers slice for the ragout as accurately 
as a lawver makes a brief. If ham is want- 
ed it must be got at the charcuteric, or pork 
shop—the butcher does not infringe on his 
brother’s sales. And dear enough pork is, 
at from forty cents a pound for lard to fifty 
cents for ham and forty cents for sausages. 
Neither does the butcher keep fowls. They 
are to be got at the primeur magasin, which 
means the shop of early fruits. Here are 
to be found goose, chicken and turkey, new 
vegetables, butter and fruit. Apples are suld 
by weight—a kilo or half kilo. At first 
sight of the thrifty French dame weighing 
her apples, taking off a large one and tuck- 
ing in a small one to make the scales bal- 
ance, one is apt to think of the orchards at 
home, the barrels of winter Baldwins, and 
alas, of the waste under the trees that tine 
home commerce will not carry to the needy 
poor, and there may come up just a bit of 
homesickness. 

The housekeeper must know something 
of French groceries and their prices, even 
though, as is the custom, her bonne does the 
marketing. Sugar is a state monopoly 
and everywhere of the same price—eleven 
cents a pound for the cheapest. There are 
two kinds of potatoes commonly sold by 
the grocer—the red and the white. White 
potatoes are used for roasting, baking, and 
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frying; the red for puree, souffle, croyuettes, 
and soups. The red are fourteen cents, the 
white eighteen cents, wu boisson. Preserves, 
tea and coffee are all very expensive, as 1s 
flour. This is not used for domestic bak- 
ing in France, as the boulangerie bakes ana 
sells for everybody, a three-pound loaf cost- 
ing fifteen cents and rolls one cent each. 

If in housekeeping the heart turns to 
Paris, and an appartement is taken, remem- 
ber the concierge! At the occupation of the 
appartement she must receive at least twenty 
francs. She must be feed every time she 
brings water, coal, wood or parcels, and 
especially when she is rung up because one 


has staid out late at night—at the theater. 
In a Paris appartement it is forbidden by 
law to wash even a handkerchief, and unless 
a kitchen is hired nothing can be cooked in 
the rooms. After nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing you can have no coal carried up, and in 
fine your total comfort and convenience de- 
pend upon ability to please the concierge. 
[t is she who is the preprictaire en evidence. 
Yet after all you will decide that the French 
people are not generally sordid nor mer- 
cenary. They are children, and you must 
keep the rules of their game—-and the con- 
cierge is one of the principal rules in Paris- 
ian housekeeping. 


The Children’s Room 
By AbELAIDE L. Rouse 


Every house which shelters children 
should have, if possible, its children’s room. 
In this room the children should be allowed 
perfect liberty. There should be an oppor- 
tunity to do anything, from making mud 
pies to painting in water colors. A deep 
tray, lined with zine and filled with sand, 
will furnish material for the mud pies, and 
serve to teach many a geography lesson as 
well. There should be tools for the boy 
who likes them, and a kitchen, and all that 
belongs to it, should be provided for the 
domestic child. 

Nothing in childish literature which fell 
in my way ever gave me the pleasure that 
the “real stove” did in “Little Men.” The 
domestic member of the family may be a 
boy instead of a girl. Sometimes the boy 
prefers the tin kitchen, and the girl the tool 
chest. In these days when women are en- 
tering upon every profession, you may find 
an embryo architect in your own little girl. 

The children’s room should be amply 
provided with closets and shelves for books, 
toys, tools and collections. A certain de- 
gree of order and neatness should be de- 
manded, but each child ought to be allowed 
to play in a free, untrammeled fashion. 
Nothing which is too good to receive hard 
usage should be admitted into this room. 


A portion of the floor should be left bare, 
so that roller skates need not be prohibited. 
There should be chairs and tables to suit 
the sizes of the different owners of the room, 
and plenty of them, so that if Jess wants to 
“play tea” and Jack wants to draw, and 
Jenny wants to cut out dolls’ clothes, all 
may be accommodated. <A blackboard or 
two, some simple gymnasium apparatus, a 
desk or two, a set basin and faucet, and, if 
possible, a typewriter, will add to the value 
of the children’s room. 

The little Brontes had few enough com- 
forts in their bleak Yorkshire home, but 
they had a place which belonged to them, 
“a tiny slip of a room, scarcely larger than a 
linen closet,” where they could write their 
stories and “establish” their plays, to use 
Charlotte’s quaint expression. “The little 
room upstairs,” wrote Mrs Gaskell, “was 
appropriated to the children. Small as it 
was, it was not a nursery; indeed, it had not 
the comfort of a fireplace: the servants 
called the room the children’s study.” No 
doubt this little room had its influence upon 
these gifted sisters. A place of one’s very 
own is almost a necessity for grown people, 
and a room like this, where children can 
follow their natural bents, whether it be 
pounding nails or mounting photographs or 
making dolls’ clothes, will do much toward 
educating them. 
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Color and Harmony in Furnishings ences, of sunlight, or extended view, which 


By Buna Mesver Tyne the situation of the room gives. To these 
she will yield place of honor. The purpose 
of the room must determine the scheme of 
ceglor, in part, as her large wall spaces give 
the keynote to the rugs and hangings, which 
are to be the first purchases. If there are 
to be pictures as a part of the wall decora- 
tion—and pictures must always be so con- 
sidered—the paper must be chosen with 
an eye to its effect as a background. For 


When the master of the house has built 
a home, he places it in the hands of his wife, 
trusting to her the task of transforming 
bare wails and empty rooms into an abid- 
ing place of comfort, of rest, of beauty, 
rather than a showy, cheerless shelter. This 
wise woman will go quietly into the con- 
necting rooms on her main floor and study 
them first in their basic emptiness. She this, as to design, a plain tint is best, or an 
will soon appreciate every ornamental fea- + all-over geometric pattern. As to color, 
ture by which the architect has helped her. where there are to be gilt frames, a low 
Next, she will value the aid of outside influ- tone of red or green gives a brilliant effect; 


The Five O’Clock Tea-Table 


Light and daintiness pervade this pretty room. The Japangse portieres make the one brilliant bit of color, the 
walls, draperies and floor coverings being in soft shades of gray, green and white. There is a lavish scattering of the 
knickknacks which the schoolgirl affects, the monogram fan, college flags, cotillon favors, and delicate china. There 
are in evidence signs of study, however, as well as of tea drinking and girl gossip. Notice the mirror and bureau 
top; here as in every girl’s room it is devoted as a shrine to photographs till there is scarcely space for a reflection 
of the owner's pretty face. 
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A Spacious Dining Room 


Light, perfect order, space and refined taste are shown in every detail of this delightful dining room, an apartment 


in a well-known ladies’ school. 
in October or lilies of the valley in May. 
with the white and blue delft paper on the walls. 


old gold or wood-brown, a gentler sub- 
dued harmony. 

There is an acknowledged law, taken 
doubtless from nature herself, that what 
is overhead should be lighter in tone and 
color than the solid foundations below. So 
the floor effect must be darker than the ceil- 
ing, otherwise there will be a feeling of top- 
heaviness and preponderance that is inar- 
tistic and uncomfortable. Choose the rugs 
or carpet, therefore, with the primal idea 
of color. There should be but little pat- 
tern on a floor covering, since it should give 
an idea of flat, extended surface and easy 
smoothness. The quiet richness of the ori- 
ental rugs from the inexpensive Japanese 
or Smyrna to the priceless Persian, offers all 
that design and color can give to make har- 
mony with any surroundings. They are 
durable and well composed. A word of 
warning must be given against the ensnar- 
ing jute rugs which in their freshness imi- 
tate the clear tones of the Japanese cotton 


which leads from a small hall and adds a spacious effect to both rooms. 


Every season finds the table laden with flowers, whether it be tall vases of hydrangea 
The room is ceiled with white painted wood touched with blue, in keeping 
An attractive feature of this dining room is the graceful archway, 


rugs at much less price. These jute rugs 
are a waste of money. They are a sad re- 
proach in their faded hopelessness after a 
few months of use. For bedrooms, country 
houses and cottages, one can find the colo- 
nial rug in wool of every variety of shad- 
ing; vellow, green, red and blue at moder- 
ate price,—from $2 upward. 

Next to the oriental rug is the made cen- 
ter-piece of Brussels carpet with a border. 
In all cases when a carpet has a border it 
must or should be in rug shape; never cut 
out a border to follow the angles or irreg- 
ularities of the room. It is also a great 
mistake to have the border too wide or in 
striking contrast. It breaks the continuity 
of the flat surface and takes away from the 
size of the room. Where there are several 
connecting rooms and it is desired to make 
a sense of space and expanse, it is a good 
idea to remove the door sills and let the car- 
pet stretch itself smoothly from room to 
room, without a break. The wool art cov- 
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ering is in one color—oak, sage green, dark 
red or blue,—and is admirably adapted for 
this surface work. The wide and inexpen- 
sive cotton denim, too, wears extremely well 
when so used. <A good matting is the next 
suggestion for a floor surface where an all- 
over carpet is wanted. With all of these 
stretches, rugs of various sizes are of course 
to be used. For summer use, the Bombay 
piazza mats are the most artistic, in soft 
tones of green and corn yellow straw, light- 
ly woven with set figures in spaces. 

As a rule curtains are most artistic in 
monotones and the same may be said of 
portieres. Nothing is better in effect with 
dark paneling and handsome woodwork 
than hangings of English rep velours the 
same on both sides; corduroy or plush, lined 
with soft silk and arranged on rings with 
cord and pulley to be easily drawn. Light- 
giving and ventilation being the main pur- 
poses of the window, to contradict or limit 
these uses by any decorative treatment 


A Girl's Snuggery 


This school girls’ room (for it has two inhabitants) is the cosiest place imaginable. 
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would be insincere. A window with a large 
sheet of plate glass gives from its great 
space the effect of perpetual openness and 
out-of-doors coolness. A soit divided cur- 
tain to be drawn across the sash from either 
side can moderate this effect when it be- 
comes oppressive. A large unbroken sheet 
of glass interrupts the decorative scheme 
of a room and breaks the rhythm. For 
inexpensive curtains in a sitting room, li- 
brary or dining room, the Calcutta lattice 
net is the most artistic and inexpensive ma- 
terial offered. In all tones of color from 
cream white and ecru to golden orange 
and forest green, the melting shades har- 
monize with any scheme of decoration. 
They cost from fifty to seventy-five cents a 
yard according to the finish, either with 
fringe or selvage. In a bedroom, there is 
nothing which equals in fitness the white 
muslin sash curtain with the pretty chintz 
or printed India cotton within hanging full 
and straight at either side. .\ short con- 


Wide comfortable cots covered 


with Bagdads and heaped with pillows give a sitting room instead of a bedroom effect. The curtains are of thin crim- 
son madras and the same warm tint finds a place everywhere from floor to walls even to the brilliant red of a Harvard 
flag There are all the cosy details a school girl luxuriates in—a dainty tea table, a pleasant window seat, comfortable 


rockers, well equipped desk and book laden table 
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necting ruffle between these two side cur- 
tains prevents a break across the top and 
is a graceful treatment much used in Eng- 
land and Switzerland. The use of double 
sets of muslin curtains which one often sees 
in drawing rooms is an affectation and un- 
necessary. A sash curtain looped back de- 
nies its purpose, which honestly seems to be 
to shield the interior from the street. Where 
the inner lace curtain hangs closely together 
in the center, the sash curtain has no rea- 
son of being. 

It has been quite a popular idea of late 
in artistic effects to use handsome stretches 
of tapestry or brocade for background pieces 
against the wall, behind couch or sofa. They 
make a fine show if from beauty and har- 
mony of color or richness of texture they 
deserve so worthy and conspicuous a place. 
But it must be remembered that such back- 
grounds are to be the setting for living pic- 
tures, and it is only fair that they should 
not diminish, nor detract from the pose of 
the actors. It would be the poorest ex- 
pression of art in the home if the person- 
ality of the occupants should not be always 
at its best in its own surroundings. 


The Transformation of a Boarding House 
BarBARA BREEZE 

One day a woman came to me for advice 
on how she could earn a living. She had 
been trying for six years to rent the rooms 
in a large house she owned, but that call- 
ing, she assured me dejectedly, would 
scarcely pay the taxes. When I called at 
her house I believed her story that room- 
ers went almost as quickly as they came. 
The house was clean enough, tidy enough, 
and comfortably furnished, but about as 
homelike as a jail. The scant array of poor 
pictures on the walls seemed to only em- 
phasize the barren wide spaces. The light 
came in hotly through white shades, there 
Was not a curtain, a portiere, a drapery, a 
hit of bric-a-brac anywhere to relieve the 
deadly monotony of unfurnished walls. I 
sympathized with the sojourners who had 
tarried there even for a_ night. It 


was hard to convince the disheartened 
landlady of where the trouble lay. She 
was the sort of woman who could live her 
own life tranquilly enough in such sur- 
roundings; it was not easy for her to believe 
that certain natures craved more than light 
and tidiness. Some advice I gave effected 
a partnership. 1 suggested that she should 
give one of her best and largest rooms rent 
free to a young woman I knew, who had 
the rare faculty of making beauty in the 
most barren places with the most slender 
income to work marvels. Siie worked in 
an office where her services were required 
for seven hours a day, and she was glad 
enough to earn a dwelling place by trying 
to beautify this unhomelike home. I in- 
duced the doubting landlady to venture the 
investment of $100 on the beautifying of her 
house. The new roomer undertook the 
task of shopping delightedly; with her the 
artistic touches which bring cheer, comfort 
and restfulness to a house was a passion. 
It was ten months before I saw that board- 
ing house again, and the sunshine of early 
summer lingered delightedly about win- 
dows where flowers and greenery ran riot. 
The perennial “Rooms to Rent” sign had 
come down and the wide piazza had been 
transformed into a delightful place. It was 
hung with green curtains of the Japanese 
hop and the quick-growing cobaea scan- 
dens. Green was everywhere; a rug of green 
Japanese matting covered the floor, the 
dingy old rocking chairs had been painted 
green, while a palm or two, pots of ferns 
and a tall rubber plant stood about on the 
steps and in retired corners. The lawn 
had a well-kept appearance, and even the 
shutters had had a fresh coat of green paint. 

The terrible parlor with its forbidding 
stiffness was completely transformed. It 
had a new paper of soft green-gray cart- 
ridge paper and there was a baker’s dozen 
of delightful pictures, not a poor thing 
among the lot. Some were etchings, cheap- 
ened by growing old age. Others were 
good photographs, some were even pic- 
tures which I had seen in ten-cent stores. 
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They were most artistically though not ex- 
pensively framed and the bits of bric-a-brac 
which stood here and there on the white 
enameled mantel could altogether have 
been bought for a dollar. <A large jardi- 
niere full of growing ferns made a woodsy 
corner by a window. A green and gray rug 
covered the ugliness of a carpet lounge and 
I recognized the form of homely old chairs 
under covers of flowery chintz. Books 
and magazines lay invitingly here and 
there. The cleanliness was still here, but 
the barren, chilling atmosphere had van- 
ished. Window seats made comfortable 
lounging places in the deep windows where 
there were piles of soft pillows. 

Upstairs as well as downstairs the trans- 
forming touch of an artistic hand had made 
a wonderful change. Every room in the 
house was inviting, even to the dreary little 
hall bedroom which had been made into a 
snuggery with a Bagdad covered cot, a 
heap of pillows, a table with books beside 
a pink-shaded lamp, and a vase of nastur- 
tiums inside the white sash curtains. No- 
body stopped to query whether the grace- 
ful bits of drapery here and there were silk 
or silkoline. or whether a gleaming bit of 
statuary in a corner was marble or plaster 
af paris. The whole house was harmoni- 
ous, restful, cheery, and as homelike as it 
had once been desolate. 

Even the landlady was changed. The 
new atmosphere of her abiding place is 
reaching her soul, and she begins to enjoy 
the change to say nothing of the good Amer- 
ican dollars which she looks on beaming- 
lv. Her roomers are no longer the waifs 
and strays of a city population; they are 
abiders, willing to pay well for a home as 
pleasant as this one. The genius of the 
house who has brought prosperity out of 
poverty no longer sits at an office desk. The 
landlady has recognized too well her value 
and to-day she earns an excellent salary for 
the full superintendence of the house, from 
the filling of flower vases to the mending 
of a sheet. Such an experience as this points 
out a new occupation to the girl of artistic 


faculties. The dreary, dismal, uninviting 
hotels and boarding houses of America are 
legion and the homelike ones pitifully few. 


The Kitchen as It Ought to Be 
By PrupeNnce T. Primrose 


If I were planning or furnishing a kitchen 
the first consideration would be whether or 
not J was to work there. Neat dressers 
well provided with shelves, hooks and 
racks, are great helps toward tidiness. but 
it makes a vast difference how these are 
arranged. Recently I saw, in a fine, new 
house, a butler’s pantry whose only shelves 
for storing dishes were above the openings 
into kitchen and dining room, and therefore 
so high that strength, strong arms and a 
stepladder would be a necessity. 

When I furnish a kitchen as my work- 
room some idea as to convenience and the 
saving of time and steps modifies the ar- 
rangement of things. All the utensils are 
kept as near as possible to where they will 
be needed. The tin covers of saucepans 
and kettles are on a rack within reach of 
the range. The cooking forks and spoons 
have their niches just below. The little 
paring knife I like best is not in the knife 
box amid carvers and mixing spoons, but 
where I can get it without leaving the low 
rocker where I sit when preparing vegeta- 
bles. The bread knife and cutting board 
(which last is apt to be the cover of a grape 
basket, light and clean) are always conven- 
ient to the bread jar. Two or three favor- 
ite saucepans are kept hanging abroad in 
full view near the water faucet, for is not 
the first step toward cooking almost every- 
thing the preparing for some freshly boiled 
water? Such furnishing does not enhance 
the prettiness of the kitchen, perhaps, but 
it does make a wonderful difference with 
the speed at which a cook can work with- 
out fatigue. Its niche once decided upon, 
no dish or spoon can be allowed astray in 
the kitchen where one would work rapidly, 
and the mistress will be able to start things 
underway almost in the dark. 
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sible consideration in Good Housekeeping.—The Editor. } 


FATHERS AND SONS 


CONDUCTED BY PATER FAMILIAS 


[We are fortunate in having this new department in charge of a gentleman who has sons and daughters of his 
own. Heis one of the leading self-made men of affairs in the United States, successful in a number of enter- 
rises in various sections, a large employer, a profound student of social and civic problems, and gifted with a 
een insight into human nature. For obvious reasons, his identity is not revealed. Fathers and sons everywhere 
are requested to ask his advice in any of their mutual relations, trials and pleasures. Practically speaking, 
the higher life of the household depends so much upon the fathers and sons th 


at they should have the best pos- 


The Personal Relations of Fathers and Sons. 


I was afraid of my father. So were my 
brothers. We loved him, but there was no 
community of interest between us then, nor 
in later life. Yet he was a capable man, 
whose intimacy would have conferred a 
charm to our boyhood and a benefit to our 
character that nothing in after life can com- 
pensate for. 

[ have observed hundreds of families, 
only to find that my boyish experience is 
all too common. The father may be “too 
busy” to get acquainted with his sons. “I 
have no time to spend with my boys as you 
do,” is often said to me. Then make time. 
You will accomplish more in your business 
by so planning that you may enjoy the re- 
newed vigor that comes from sensible play 
or intelligent work with your children, 
especially the boys. 

Your dignity and parental authority will 
not suffer if vou use good judgment. 
“Familiarity breeds contempt” only when 
it ought to! Most people lack tact, partly 
because it was not deveioped in youth. In- 
timacy between father and son is a school 
of tact in which teacher and child benefit 
equally. A father said to me in despair: 

“T can’t ‘get at’ my boy; somehow we don’t 
understand each other at all.” That man 
would resent it if told that he did not pos- 
sess sufficient tact to “get at’ some set of 
men with whom he wished to do business! 
The boy is a little man—in many ways not 
so much smaller than ourselves as we may 
think. 

“When my bovs get along in their ‘teens, 
I shall go off with them a good deal, and 


devote time and thought to training their 
character,” said another friend, whose only 
hours at home are mostly spent in bed. He 
is deceiving himself. We must grow up 
with the boys, or they get away from us. 

The first time my youngest boy did a 
job of painting at the house, he made a mess 
of it, though I had shown him how. Mother 
said: “You could have hired it done better, 
pater.” “Yes, but the boy would not have 
had the experience nor I the fun.” Mother 
looked thoughtful, and then remarked: 
“How true that is! It is litthe enough our 
boys have to do, because we live in a town 
house, but this is all the more reason for 
encouraging them to do everything pos- 
sible.” Now that boy can do more about 
the house than I can, almost as much as 
his mother. Experience is about the only 
good teacher. 

Let the father make the first advances 
toward a community of interests, and the 
way in which the boys respond will sur- 
prise and delight him. The benefit will be 
mutual. The father often gets more out 
of it than the boys. It keeps him young, 
gives him a new view of life, keeps him in 
touch with childhood hopes and fears, and 
in sympathy with the enthusiasm and as- 
pirations of youth. The bigger a man’s 
character the more he will profit by such 
association; the smaller the father’s nature 
the more he needs it. 

The personal relations of fathers and sons 
are intended to supplement each other. 
Nature meant it that way. But here, as in 
other respects, how often are we blind to 
- the joys and responsibilities Nature offers! 
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The Problem of the Boys 
By Pater FAMILIAsS 

An anxious mother writes that her son, 
now 18, seems to have been made depend- 
ent rather than independent by the public 
school. “He does not want to work, has 
no ambition in any useful line, won't go to 
college and is contented only if he has a 
good time.” This is a typical case of a 
good ordinary boy, well brought up by 
moral parents, but with no training to de- 
velop his bent, if he has any. There are 
millions of such lads. 

It is dangerous advising unless one 
knows the boy, his environment, etc. -In 
this instance, both happen to be familiar. 
The treatment, however, is of general appli- 
cation. Let the boy “paddle his own canoe.” 
lf he has never traveled much, send him off 
a hundred or a thousand miles and let him 
face the world alone. Keep hold of him by 
the ties of love, but throw him on his own 
resources. To develop what is in him, the 
boy should have a taste of necessity—he 
must work out his own salvation. 

Details vary with the individual. Good 
sense must be used. Only act before the 
boy is older. A few years more of such 
irresponsibility anu ten to one he will be 
spoiled for life. That is to say, the chances 
will be against his “amounting to any- 
thing,” as the common parlance expresses 
it. We should begin at eight rather than 
eighteen to develop our boys, but it is mar- 
velous how a youngster of the latter age 
may work onward and upward if given the 
right kind of a chance. But he must do 
it himself—too often we parents think we 
can do it for him. 


About Social Happenings 
By Mrs. SANGSTER 
We do not want our children to be snobs. 
American children should not be trained 
to look askance at the son and daughter 
of anyone, be he laborer, coachman or per- 
son of exalted station. Our theory is that 
the accidents of fortune should not draw 
a dividing line between good people, and 


for this reason, among others, our public 
schools attract those who wish their chil- 
dren to grow up among their peers. | 
heard sometime ago oi a little girl invited 
to a child’s party given by a woman of ac- 
know!edged high position, a woman whose 
charm and grace are celebrated across the 
continent. Accompanied by her nurse, the 
little visitor arrived, but presently looked 
uncomfortable and signified that, ‘*Mam- 
ma would not let me play with ¢ha¢ little 
girl,” indicating a modest child who hap- 
pened to be the daughter of the village 
carpenter. “Is that so?” said the great 
lady. ‘Well, I am sorry, dear, to let you 
go home, but Helen is one of Belle’s dear- 
est friends, and I cannot have a_ party 
without her.” Very much chagrined the 
little miss departed, with, let us hope, a 
good lesson for her snobbish mother. 

We should ourselves be acquainted with 
our children’s playmates, and to this end 
we must devote some of our time to the 
task. To invite a little fellow into Jack's 
playroom, to make him free of your home, 
is to find out what sort of boy he is who is 
insensibly molding your son. Jack him- 
self may fall under the criticism of the oth- 
er boy's mother, if she is as careful as 
yourself. On a farm lately I have -been 
pleased to watch the free masonry of boy 
life, the ease with which lads from the city 
get acquainted with the country boys, and 
the democratic intercourse between a man- 
ly little fellow who was working on the 
farm and certain young gentlemen whose 
fathers were among the wealthy residents 
of a distant city. The bovs met on an 
equal plane, the outside circumstances had 
nothing to do with their friendliness, and 
the roughly dressed, hard working lad, 
when in the evenings he was at leisure, was 
as well-bred and well-mannered as any of 
the rest. Our children need a wide range 
among their companions, just as in coming 
days they will have a larger number from 
which to choose, and among whom they 


will mingle. 
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Life’s Pathway 

As we go on in life, few of us altogether 
escape the gnawing of anxiety and the 
burden of sorrow. Occasionally a path is 
very smooth for many years, and the home 
is filled with sunshine, the gladness of 
good fortune, the absence of illness and 
pain, the fullness of joy as the household 
band remains unbroken, and there falls no 
shadow of fear; no darkness of desolation 
after bereavement. Lut this is an excep- 
tional experience. “Into each life some 
rain must fall.” Most of us are disciplined 
by adversity and chastened by loss, and 
learn in the end the lesson taught by the 
ancient patriarch, “Shall we receive good 
at the hand of the Lord, and shall we not 
receive evil also?” We are the sweeter, 
the purer and the stronger for our contact 
with grief; care brings us nearer to the 
great Burden Bearer, and our harvests of 
peace are the larger after we have accepted 
in serene acquiescence whatever our Lord 
sends, 


HOW FAR SHALL WE SHIELD OUR CHIL- 
DREN FROM TROUBLE ? 

A question with parents which presses 
home, and the answer to which materially 
affects their children’s development, is how 
much of the home solicitude shall the chil- 
dren share? We feel acutely that the fly- 
ing vears are fast taking the children away 
from the fairyland of their early days, that 
a happy and undimmed child life should be 
their portion if possible, and that we do not 
wish to eclipse their gayety prematurely. 
No one can look into the pale, elfishly 
shrewd faces of some little children of the 
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very poor, without realizing tenderly and 
sorrowfully that they have been cheatea of 
their birthright, that even in babyhood they 
have been thrust into a prickly hedge of 
trial and distress and obliged to force their 
little hands through it, heedless of wounds 
and pain. On that social level, parents are 
too deeply engrossed with the stern actual 
struggle for subsistence, to speculate much 
on the saving of children from mental un- 
easiness: food, a roof and raiment must 
somehow be procured and the little ones 
must help as soon as they are well out of 
the cradle. But we who belong to the ed- 
ucated classes of the body politic, who must 
be clothed with respectability, and to whom 
it is sometimes a problem how to pay our 
way and make both ends meet, are right in 
guarding our nursery brood from every 
rough wind. During the opening years at 
least, when their heaven is the mother’s 
smile, and the father stands between them 
and every peril and foe, let them be bright 
and happy. Shield them from the very 
thought of regret and sadness; that is the 
dictate of common sense as of parental love. 

But as the child drops the husk of the 
juvenile irresponsibility and begins to shoot 
up toward the period of flowering into 
youth, from thirteen to twenty, evolving 
daily something of manly and womanly 
strength, boy and girl alike beginning to 
display the qualities which shall individual- 
ize him and her in the future, shall we not 
be kinder to them if we live with them in 
perfect confidence? A great deal of mis- 
understanding, for instance on the score of 
economy, is saved when young people know 
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MRS. SANGSTER’S TALKS 


that in justice to other obligations they 
must do without pleasures for which they 
long. They are very willing to take up their 
end of the family load if they are trusted, 
and one often sees a beautiful spirit of de- 
votion and loyalty among sons and daugh- 
ters, brothers and sisters, who have been 
permitted to help along by mutual seli-de- 
nials and sacrifices. Besides, we must re- 
member that hardships which seem very 
formidable to middle age are lightly re- 
garded by youth, and where there is much 
love a light-hearted courage accepts every 
rebuff and goes cheerily on to meet the next 
call for endeavor. I think children should 
be aware of the family straits if straits there 
are, of the family necessity for a long pull, 
a strong pull, and a pul! all together, and 
my observation leads me to set a high value 
on the help they can then give by their 
blithe fortitude, and on the value to them of 
an early opportunity for showing their 
mettle. 


PRECEDENCE IN HOME LIFE 

When we read of court functions in for- 
eign lands we notice that precedence is a 
thing determmed by arbitrary laws, and 
should we spend a season in Washington 
we would learn that there are certain con- 
ventional rules which govern society and 
which cannot be violated by anyone, from 
the lowest to the highest. 

Precedence is an anomaly in the simple 
life of the ordinary home, vet it is an open 
question whether the cheerful contentment 
of the simplest household would not be in- 
creased if there were more formality in 
the daily intercourse of parents and chil- 
dren. Politeness would prevent much fric- 
tion, for it is inconsistent with politeness to 
squabble, to say disagreeable things, to be 
brutally candid. Perhans we do not half 
consider how much politeness saves us 
from as we go about among our friends. 

In home conversation precedence as to 
right of way shovld be with the elders. 
Father and mother, grown-up brothers and 
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sisters, guests, should be allowed to ex- 
press themselves and little people should 
not be suffered either to interrupt, or to 
carry on their own talk in a high key so 
that the older persons can hardly hear 
themselves speak. One finds in otherwise 
well-bred circles an amazing license ac- 
corded to the children, in their continual 
breaking in with queries or with informa- 
tion about their own matters, nobody tak- 
ing notice that they are learning to tram- 
ple on others by the practice of speaking 
first and speaking loudest. When mother 
comes into a room, Hubert and [arriet 
should see that she has a chair. I can 
think of nothing ruder than the figure of a 
girl of say ten, twelve or thirteen years, 
calmly ensconced in the most comiortable 
chair in the house, while her mother, or 
her father for that matter, looks about in 
vain for as desirable a seat. Boys are of 
course taught to rise and give a seat to any 
lady who enters a room, also to rise and 
remain standing till a woman is seated, but 
the rule is often in abevance to their own 
mothers and sisters. You may enter it on 
your records as a rule without exception, 
that no one will ever be at ease in society 
who fails in the little daily amenities in the 
home. Only as we are most careful to in- 
sist on perfect courtesy in our home life. 
can we expect that our children shall ap- 
pear to advantage when they step on the 
larger world-stage beyond their own doors. 
INDIVIDUALITY 

No two of our children are precisely 
alike. In their budding natures we may 
discern what they are going to be. The 
child who stops to look at every pebble, to 
pick every flower, who brings her mother 
a bouquet and shows skill in the blending 
of colors, and some knowledge of color ef- 


fects, may one day be a botanist or an art- 
ist. To check her for littering the house 
with weeds and rubbish is not only unkind, 
but may do her harm in diverting her from 
pursuits to which Nature is leading her. 
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THE FAMILY HEALTH 


ae problem is more closely allied to happiness than that of good health. The higher life of the 
ousehold must depend in large measure upon the health of its members. By health is here meant not 
only a vigorous condition of the physical body and nervous system, but also a healthy mind and a 
happy disposition. The experience and knowledge of the ablest experts on the various phases of this 
all-important subject will therefore be presented from time to time. he articles will be authoritative, 
but plain and practical, of fascinating interest and of direct application. Good Housekeeping is fortu- 
nate in being able to inaugurate this department with an article upon a subject of universal interest, 
written by the one authority who has hada wider experience in training and developing the voice, and 
for a greater variety of purposes (other than operatic song) than any one who has ever lived.] 


The Speaking Voice 


And Its Proper Culture for Everyday Purposes 


The voice is the most common and at the 
same time the most complex of human fac- 
ulties. When we listen to it we realize 
nothing of the many influences at work 


in its use. Yet it represents the character, * 


the mood, the temperament and the heaith 
of the individual, when left to run in its 
own way. lf uncontrolled it will develop 
much as a flower garden will develop; the 
rank and weedy nature will come to the 
front and the tones of exquisite beauty will 
be obscured. Bad daily habits in the use 
of the voice will give it many disagreeable 
qualities. If controlled, the voice will keep 
its weeds in the background and permit 
only its beauties to be known. If cultivat- 
ed, the weeds will be taken out and the 
flowers developed. 

One minute’s use of the voice for any 
purpose has a training influence. One 
hour a day yields results that go to make 
a grand total one way or the other. Use 
is the only means of training; theory and 
science may explain, but the voice cannot 
be developed into good or bad habits with- 
out being actually used. Hence the daily 
employment of this faculty for everyday 
purposes, as in conversation, must deter- 
mine its real condition, and, as has been 
indicated, the voice may be 

1. Left to itself and uncontrolled, there- 
by running to weeds; or 

2. Controlled, thereby hiding its imper- 
fections; or 


3. Cultivated, thereby becoming beauti- 
ful and pleasing. 

When left to itself, the voice reflects the 
immediate mood of the individual. It pos- 
sesses nearly a score of. timbres or quali- 
ties, which may be recognized as elements 
in sound; yet the combinations of these 
characteristics seem so limitless that one 
person’s voice may be distinguished from 
another’s even in a million; and it is said 
that no two voices are alike. You may 
often recognize the tones of an acquaint- 
ance over a telephone. The basis of this 
individuality in voice is its quality, but hab- 
its of life have drawn into it many com- 
plex uses that might require a volume of 
explanation. All these influences may be 
quickly recognized by one who is familiar 
with the structure of sound. What is not 
perceived by the ear is felt in the brain and 
nervous system; and so acute is this power 
that a tone may invite infinite pleasure or 
produce strong dislike. The same sweet 
“ves” uttered by the sweetheart before mar- 
triage may be so spoken afterward as to 
drive all the happiness out of the heart. 

The voice reflects the whole nature of a 
person, when uncontrolled. No sick per- 
son can talk like one who is well, although 
an actor who is in perfect health can as- 
sume the tones of one who is sick. It is 
very difficult for a person when angry to 
speak in pleasant tones, for anger corru- 
gates and hardens the throat, just as pleas- 
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ure softens and mellows it. The fixed tim- 
bre of an habitually cross individual is 
rough and guttural, and this is called a fixed 
nature; while the temporary timbre of one 
who is angry for the moment gives rise to 
the fugitive nature in the voice. 

Herein we find the cause of so many dis- 
agreeable voices in the common habits of 
life. The scold of the household, whether 
man or woman, son or daughter, develops 
the scraping, harsh, grating, guttural or 
metallic sound that takes all the pleasure 
out of life and makes the beautiful face a 
sad disappointment when interpreted in 
speech; and, in time, the same nervous in- 
fluences that destroyed the richness of the 
voice will some day transform the fair lines 
of the features into sharp angles and sour 
expression, and the stamp of nature’s first 
intentions will be effaced by the weeds of 
habit. A young man about to propose to 
a young woman may wonder what she will 
be like when matured, and the face of her 
mother, bearing the same general appear- 
ance as the daughter, but developed into 
repulsive lines, tells him the unpleasant his- 
tory of the future. All humanity is irri- 
table. Voice and temper go together. Show 
me the photograph of the face and I will 
describe and analyze the voice of the indi- 
vidual. The voice is trained by its daily 
use. Habit is its teacher. 

Not only does the timbre of every voice 
reflect character. and fugitive moods, but 
the force used, the part of the scale em- 
ploved, the speed of utterance and many 
other details are the result of constant in- 
fluences. A woman’s voice is supposed to 
range about one octave higher than the 
average male voice. This means that she 
produces twice as many sound vibrations 
per second. Tone is a nervous sensation 
made upon the brain of the hearer by air 
vibrations made rapidly enough to give the 
effect which is called noise or sound. It 
does not exist in fact; but the vibrations 
are real and they pound upon that sensitive 
nerve course that leads from the drum of 
the ear to the brain just as a blacksmith 
might pound upon a plate of iron. A wo- 


man deals twice as many blows per second 
as a man. 

Under excitement, whether of scolding 
or of rapid conversation or animated ad- 
dress, any speaker is sure to raise the pitch 
nearly an octave. This means a doubling 
of the blows upon the ear nerves leading to 
the brain. Add to this an increase of force 
and of nervous energy in the speaker, and 
you have a process of tormenting that has 
no equal in the burdens of home life. The 
scolding voice is always a source of irrita- 
tion. It may drive a person almost to dis- 
traction. It pierces the brain like sharp in- 
struments driven with great speed, and 
gives actual pain to that organ. On the 
same principle, the habitual use of a high 
pitch is most tiresome. Many men love their 
wives at all other times except when they 
speak. To love and long for the society 
of a woman who uses a high-pitched voice 
is contrary to all nature; it is a physical im- 
possibility to cherish that which gives con- 
stant pain. \ffection speaks always in 
gentle tones, in tender voice and in a low 
key. A rising scale is on the way to a 
scream, and the approach to or suggestion 
of a scream is a mark of distress. 

The user of the kind of voice just de- 
scribed is sure to waste an equal amount 
of life-energy. She is compelled to listen 
to herself, and is also subjected to the con- 
sequent irritation of brain and nervous 
force. It requires twice the life energy to 
produce twice the number of vocal vibra- 
tions. As may he easily ascertained, all 
persons who use high-pitched voices are ir- 
ritable, nervous and weak after such efforts. 
I once had a clergyman among my stu- 
dents who complained that his morning 
sermon so tired him that he could not re- 
cover his strength for the work of the even- 
ing. By attending his church I found that 
he spoke in a high pitch, as do many ora- 
tors when enthusiastic. In three months 
he learned to speak as vigorously in an oc- 
tave lower, and the nervous exhaustion 
passed away. While modulation requires 
the use of all the notes of the voice, there 
is a general average above and below which 
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the movement of modulation should play; 
and the lower this average is, the more 
beautiful and pleasing will the voice be- 
come. 

In everyday life most persons use one 
note in speaking. It is very irritating; just 
as annoying as would be the use of one note 
on a piano. No matter how beautiful the 
tone, the incessant employment of one note 
in the scale is unendurable. The brain 
shrinks from all monotony. If you listen 
to voices that are otherwise beautiful and 
catch the one note tone, you will be affected 
just as you would be listening to a musical 
instrument that gives sound only in one 
note. Its beauty of tone does not save it 
from condemnation. The habits of life lead 
persons to the use of a monotonous pitch. 
Now couple the high pitch with this fault 
and you have a combination that drives 
many a member of the household out of 
the home in search of relief through pleas- 
ures obtained elsewhere. 

Like every product of nature, the voice 
should not be allowed to run to weeds, but 
should be kept under cultivation. The first 
thing to acquire is a full, round voice; to 
overcome thin, flat, wiry, aspirating tones. 
A full, round voice can only be built upon 
a large air column. This requires the de- 
velopment of the breathing muscle, the dia- 
phragm, and there are many exercises that 
accomplish this end. Then the lungs should 
be brought into the highest state of heaith 
and vigor by deep, long, full inhalations and 


slow exhalations. Ina few weeks the pure, 
round tone of “Oh” should be practiced 
daily, based upon a large lung capacity, and 
prolonged nearly a minute with clearness 
and resonance. It requires almost a year 
to perfect this. 

Then all the notes of the voice should be 
developed. A speaker or even a conver- 
sationalist who does not possess two octaves 
cannot modulate well. Nature gives three 
octaves and some notes over. Most per- 
sons are unable to use a fourth of an octave. 

While the high pitch is valuable for mod- 
ulating purposes, it is not to be employed 
in daily or in professional speaking. It 
produces distress to the hearers and nerv- 
ous waste to the user of it. 

Voice exists only in vowels. Articula- 
tive speech requires the addition of conso- 
nants. The brute creation produces all 
vowels but rarely any consonants. Human 
speech is rendered delightful by the ciear- 
cut coinage of beautifully formed conso- 
nants, but all free from affectation. Con- 
stant use makes them natural. We are 
heard through our vowels; we are under- 
stood through our consonants. 

In this article I have hinted at the first 
steps toward a correction of the evils that 
prevail in common life in the use of the 
voice. While volumes can be written on 
the subject of voice culture, what I have 
said will be sufficient to start the person 
on the right road to a better voice. 
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[General directions and practical articles pertaining to this department appear below, while specitic recipes, 
menus, etc, are printed in later pages as more convenient tor frequent use. | 


To Can Fruit Successfully 


By Mary Foster Snyper 


Without sound fruit and perfect jars, 
your failure when canning fruit is inevita- 
ble. The fruit should be ripe but firm and 
fresh. If too ripe, it will not keep. Sprin- 
kle sugar in layers over berries and all soft 
fruits several hours before cooking them, 
and their form will be much better pre- 
served. Pears, peaches, apples and all fruits 
requiring to be pared, should be thrown into 
cold water as fast as pared, to prevent dis- 
coloration. Too many should not be pre- 
pared at once, as lying too-long in water 
will injure their delicate flavor. 

A wide, low granite or porcelain-lined 
kettle is best for cooking fruit, and only 


silver, wooden or porcelain spoons should 
be used. A ladle is a necessity, and also a 
wide-tubed funnel, but a convenient sized 
pitcher may be used to serve the purpose of 
both if necessary. 

Wide-mouthed glass jars with glass or 
porcelain covers are the best, and the rub- 
bers should be carefully fitted beforehand. 
If they are hard or overstretched, substi- 
tute new ones. be sure that the cover and 


rubber exactly fit the jar, or labor and fruit 
will both be lost. For a family of two or 
three it is wise to put up the greater part 
of the fruit in pint jars, if for half a dozen 
or more, use quart jars, and two-quarts for 


A Couple of Dainty Dishes 


Photos and Recipes by Nellie Dot Ranche 


Angel Food Peach Pudding 


Take a loaf of angel food, scoop out a hollow in the 
center and fill with sliced fresh peaches that have the juice 
of a lemon and two tablespoons of powdered sugar well 
blended over them, cover the top with whipped cream, 
place in the ice box till thoroughly chilled. If fresh fruit 
cannot be obtained, use canned fruit from which the juice 
has been partially drained. Sliced oranges or oranges and 
bananas make a delicions filling. The pudding may also 
be made from sponge cake or built up out of lady fingers. 


Scalloped Tomatoes and Rice 

Cook one cup of rice until perfectly tender and flakey. 
One cup of seeded raisins, added to the rice while it is 
covuking, improves the flavor. When the rice is chilled, 
grease the sides and bottom of a baking dish, slice fresh 
tumatoes about one-quarter inch thick, put first a layer of 
tematoes, a dice of butter, a grating of cheese, salt and 
perper, then a layer of rice, having the top layer rice, cov- 
ered with cheese. Bake in a moderate oven 30 to 40 min- 
utes. Serve with or without sauce. Canned tomatoes may 
he used if the liquor is drained off. 
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large households or where there are many 
guests. Use only the best sugar, in the pro- 
portion of half a pound of sugar to a pound 
of fruit, varying the rule, of course, with 
the sweetness of the fruit. The fruit may 
also be canned without sugar, and this 
method is preferred by many fine cooks, 
the natural flavor being better preserved in 
this way. In canning fruit for pies, sugar 
should always be omitted. 

Before the fruit is cooked, the jars should 
be scrupulously cleansed, then plunged in 
cold water, emptied, and quickly immersed 
in hot water, bringing them out full. Place 
them in a row upon a folded cloth wrung 
out of hot water, or they may be left stand- 
ing in a pan partly filled with hot water on 
the back of the stove. Place the covers 
also upon the back part of the stove. 

When the fruit is cooked, empty each 
jar as needed, rinse a silver spoon in hot wa- 
ter, and put it (handle downward) into the 
jar, put in the funnel and pour in the fruit 
until the jar is as full as it can be without 
overflowing. A little space will be left when 
the funnel is lifted out, fill again, pass the 
spoon handle around the inside of the jar, 
at the same time withdrawing it to remove 
any air bubbles, wipe off the top of the jar, 
put the rubber evenly in place all around, 
and screw on the cover immediately.  Al- 
low the jars to remain over night in a place 
secure from drafts of air, tightening the cov- 
ers from time to time if possible. Each jar 
should be securely sealed before beginning 
with the next one. Keep in a dry, cool, 
dark cellar or closet. Light injures all 
fruit and if the place where it is -kept 
is not dark enough, wrap each jar as soon 
as cold in brown wrapping paper, or if more 
convenient store the jars in large wooden 
boxes well covered. Cans should be ex- 
amined two or three days after filling, and 
if syrup leaks out from the rim, empty them, 
reboil the fruit and reseal, after the jar has 
been carefully scalded. If the fault seemed 
to be in the rubber, try a new one. If fer- 
mentation has set in, the fruit must be made 
into jam or jelly, or thrown away. Use 


this fruit first, as its keeping quality has 
been impaired. If syrup is left after can- 
ning fruits, it should be bottled and used 
with hot cakes, or it may be flavored with 
lemon juice, boiled another minute, then 
bottled and corked for drinking, diluted 
with cold water. 

When one is especially desirous of pre- 
serving the form and handsome appearance 
of the fruit, the jars should be filled to the 
lower part of the rim with the uncooked 
fruit, and the hot syrup poured over it to 
within one inch of the rim. Put the covers 
on loosely without the rubbers, and place 
the jars on a suitable frame in the bottom 
of a wash boiler. Pour in warm water up to 
the necks of the jars, and allow to boil gen- 
tly from five to twenty minutes, according to 
the variety of fruit. Then remove, fill with 
boiling syrup to overflowing, wipe with a 
damp cloth, put on rubbers and seal imme- 
diately. Berries, cherries and currants 
should cook five or six minutes, plums, 
sliced rhubarb, sour apples (quartered) and 
peaches, about ten minutes, sliced quinces 
and sliced pineapples fifteen minutes, Bart- 
lett pears (halved) and tomatoes twenty min- 
utes, and Siberian crap apples a little longer. 
Shrinkage is greatly prevented by allowing 
the fruit to cool slowly; it is a good plan to 
cover the jars with a heavy cloth and leave 
them in a warm part of the kitchen to be- 
come gradually cool. 

Fruit jars should always be correctly la- 
beled. The labels may be pasted on with 
the white of an egg, or if the jars are covered 
with wrapping paper, the labels may be 
written thereon with a coarse pencil. 


Something About Tea 
By HELEN M. Hunt 
In consequence of the unsettled condi- 
tion of China, some apprehension has been 
expressed in regard to the output of tea 
from the celestial kingdom. Already there 
has been a slight advance in price, and there 
may be still more. But in a great measure, 
it will be owing to the desire for large 
profits on the part of dealers. 
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CULINARY REALM 


Of the annual crop of tea, only one-half 
or thereabout is now raised in China. In 
South Carolina experiments in growing the 
shrub have been conducted during the last 
few years with the result of raising a fine 
quality of black tea. Still, owing to the 
cheap labor in Oriental countries, it cannot 
be grown to advantage here at present. But 
from japan, India and Ceylon are imported 
some of the finest qualities of that shrub, 
the leaf of which “cheers but not inebriates.” 

Roughly speaking, tea is divided into two 
classes, the black and the green, vet these, 
especially the former, are subdivided into 
many kinds. The names given to 
these varieties are derived from the 
condition of the leaf at the time of 
picking, the province in which it is 
cured, or the scent which is impart- 
ed to it in firing. As for the color, 
that depends upon the way in which 
tea is cured. 

The finest quality of tea is that 
produced by the first picking of 
young and tender leaf buds. The 
second and third pickings give bet- 
ter yields, but an inferior quality. 
Either of the three pickings can be 
converted into green or black teas. 

It is certain that tea has both 


principles. Besides, green tea is artificial- 
ly colored by small admixtures of tumeric 
powder, Prussian blue, gypsum and indigo. 

Among tea adulterants are found such 
mineral and organic substances as give 
weight, bulk, strength and color. Includ- 
ed in them are metallic iron, silica, ex- 
hausted tea leaves, catechu, steatite, graph- 
ite, Prussian blue, indigo, tumeric, and 
kaolin (a kind of clay). Knowing this, she 
is a rash housekeeper who is willing to use 
a cheap tea, one that«has a glossy appear- 
ance or that leaves a sediment aiter steep- 
ing. In all cases tea should be rinsed with 


Mock Duck. (Miss Ranche) 


useful and pernicious qualities. The 
alkaloid theine, set free by boiing. 
is a powerful modifier of nerve func- 
tion, produces great mental activity 
and walkefulness, besides delaying 
molecular changes in the system. 
In many cases a very moderate use 
of unboiled tea may assist digestion, 


For the duck, have a good cut of round steak two inches thick, 
then make a rich filling as for fowl of two cups of bread crumbs, 
a half cup of seeded raisins, a half cup of butter, one 
teaspoon of powdered parsley, a half teaspoon of salt, a 
guarter teaspoon of pepper and two or three cloves. Place the 
meat on the meat board, in the center put the filling, roll the 
meat about it and skewer or sew together; pin a thin slice of 
bacon on either side. Place in the roasting pan, with a cup of 
rice stock poured over it, a slice of lemon, a stalk of celery, a few 
slices of onions, and a bay leaf in the bottom of the pan. Roast 
in a hot oven a few minutes. Serve with or without dark meat 
sauce. 


but that may be due as much to the 

effect of hot water as to the merit of the 
infusion. An excessive use causes mental 
irritability, muscular rigidity, and increas- 
ed action of the heart that might lead to 
convulsions. 

That black tea is less injurious than the 
green is generally acknowledged. In the 
former case the leaves are exposed much 
longer to the air than the latter, and that 
seems to dissipate some of its deleterious 


cold water first, to take off dust and dirt. 
Then water freshly boiled turned over the 
leaves and allowed to steep five minutes 
only, may be partaken of by the tea lover, 
who should never be a youth, still less a 
child. What can be expected but a race 
of degenerates from families where boiled 
tea is the usual beverage and where little 
ones are allowed from infancy to partake 
of it with their parents? 
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By A. M. Peck 


Harry found his box-trap sprung and 
was glad until he lifted it. It was not 
heavy enough to contain the squirrel he 


sides; its legs were so dainty and slim, its 
feet so delicately pink—like baby’s hands 
—its eyes so black and brignt, that every- 
body declared in its favor. It was prompt- 
ly named Bright Eyes, and put in the in- 
ner apartment of a squirrel cage until a 


Common Dormouse 


One-half natural size. 


hoped to catch and tame, but he took it to 
the house, and some tiny animal ran into 
the bag he held before the door. 

It proved to be a beautiful little dor- 
mouse, 


silvery white beneath, dark brown 


on the back, shading into chestnut on the 


Reproduced from the original English edition of Wood’s Natural History 


starch box could be tinned and wired to 
hold it. 

The mouse tamed easily, although he 
trembled a little at first and looked at us 
with very human, questioning eyes as he 
shyly took a walnut meat from the end of 
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a knitting needle. When he found our in- 
tentions were kind he became quite friend- 
ly and it was most interesting to watch his 
dainty, well-bred ways. 

Evidently his mouse mother had carefully 
fully taught him out of Nature’s book of 
etiquette, he made such polite little bows, 
brushed his whiskers so gracefully, and was 
so neat, washing his hands and face be- 
fore and after each meal. If kernels of 
corn and a lump of snow were put in the 
cage, he invariably went first to the snow, 
lapping it with his little pink tongue, then 
sitting, squirrel fashion, rubbing his fore 
feet together and washing his face just as 
a cat does, and after nibbling the heart out 
of the corn, washing again. 

Bright Eyes was particular about his 
food, preferring his first course on the half 
shell, refusing butternut meats that were 
picked out, but eating them with great rel- 
ish if the cracked nut in the shuck was 
given him. Cheese would cause him, un- 
like his house brother, ‘to draw into the 
corner of his cage with disgust. 

Nuts of all sorts, “shack,” as the woods- 
men say, were his favorite food. And that 
is the provision the dormouse stores for 
winter use. two quarts having been found 
in one nest. 

Our mouse became restless, and it was 
suggested that he had no place to sleep, for 
we had not thought to give him materials 
for a nest. So we put bits of pink and 
white cotton, a few feathers and ends or 
gay woolen yarn in his cage. He rejected 
everything but the cotton, and set to work 
upon that with teeth and feet, pulling it 
apart and rearranging into a great, soft 
ball, leaving just a little breathing place 
out of which he cunningly peeped when we 
called him. 

He was now so tame that he was allowed 
the freedom of the room, and proved him- 
self a vain, inquisitive fellow, greatly ad- 
miring the other mouse he saw when he ran 
back and forth on the table in front of the 

mirror, and peeping into every basket and 
box, but quickly running up the leg of the 
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stand which held his cage, and disappear- 
ing in his cotton ball, at the least unusual 
noise. 

lf a handful of heechnuts was placed on 
the floor by the stand, le would carry them 
one at a time up the leg of the stand and 
pile them neatly in one corner of his cage. 
He was a charming pet until warm weather, 
when he became ill-tempered; it just 
touched with a little stick he would seize 1t 
with his sharp teeth, bite and shake it. mak- 
ing a whirring, scolding noise; he lost his 
appetite, and grew so languid that we de- 
cided to give him his liberty, taking him 
to the woods where he was caught. 

When we opened the cage door he ran 
out and back several times, as if he re- 
gretted to leave his pretty pink and white 
bed, or was taking farewell, then he went 
swiftly up a tree into a hole. 

The dormouse is squirrel-like in its hab- 
its, choosing a hole in a tree for its nest, and 
showing its caution by selecting one so 
small that the squirrels cannot enter and 
rob it. It can leap a long way, and can be 
traced from tree to tree almost any time 
after a light fall of snow. Perhaps time 
hangs heavily, and it goes to chat with 
some neighbors about the doings of the 
chickadees, and to wonder about the num- 
ber of hawks and owls. For these “wee 
tim’rous, cow’ring beasties,” our “fellow 
mortals,” as Burns calls them, have much 
to contend with. 


Nonsense Rhymes 


There was a little maiden, 
And her hair was made of tin; 
So she wore it in a rattle, 
Which she kept her money in. 


Then if the rattle wrinkled, 
Or puckered in the back, 
She would take a piece of putty 
And put it in the crack. 


Her voice was like a pine tree, 

It was limber, long and lank, 
And it grew like English ivy 

On a chopped and flavored plank. 


Now, why this and wherefore, 
Prythee. whence came this about? 
If any gentle reader can, 
I wish he'd find it out. 
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THE WAGES AND 


facts on this subject. 


Are such prices with or without board and room? 


able at the present time? 


summary of the whole question. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 


Conditions of domestic service vary widely in different sections. 
Such an exhibit could not fail to contribute its mite toward the higher life of the household, 

Will our readers everywhere kindly co-operate in this work by at once sending to Good Housekeeping answers to 

the following questions? 

What are the highest, lowest and average waces paid in your locality for general housework girls where only one 


is employed in a family; to cooks, second girls, laundresses, waitresses, chambermaids, butlers, coachmen, men 
servants or other he! p ? 


What are the conditions of service as to frequency of going out, hours of service, division of work? 

How much higher or lower are wages than to years ago, and in what way have the privileges of help been enlarged 
or restricted ? 

Ilow does the supply and quality of help now and then compare? 
The best short report on this subject will be liberally paid for. 


Address reports at once to Good Housekeeping, Springtield, Mass., or Chicago, Ill. 


EGES OF HOUSEHOLD HELP 


It would be highly interesting to compile the 


What kind or nationality of help is most avail- 


The others will afford data for our comprehensive 


At 2am Mr Lamb entered the door oi 
his Twenty-third street home and closed it 
behind him. His wife’s voice came to him 

over the railing in an agonized whisper. 

“Oh, Joseph, 1 am so glad you have 
come.” 

“What on earth is the matter?” he asked. 
He was pulling his foot out of a wet rubber. 

“Hu-s-s-h! Don’t speak so loud. Come 
right upstairs.” 

Mr Lamb rushed up the stairs two steps 
at a bound. 

His wiie stood beside the bedroom door. 
She drew him inside and turned the key in 
the lock. Every gas jet in the chandelier 
was blazing. Her face was haggard and 
drawn, her eyes were set in dark rings and 
her fingers clasped and unclasped nervous- 
ly. Mr Lamb turned from her to Norah, 
who sat in a rocking chair with her bare 
feet scarcely hidden by a scant night robe. 

“What’s the matter? Was it burglars?” 

“Worse than that, Joseph,” his wife 
gasped. 

Norah was sobbing hysterically as she 
rocked to and fro in the low chair. 

“Stop that noise directly,” said Mr Lamb 


sternly, “and tell me what happened, if your 
mistress can’t.” 


The Mystery at Lamb’s 
A New Phase of the Hired Girl Problem 


By Gorpon Curtis 


“Begorra,” she cried with a shudder, 
“twas the awiullest craythur I ever seen in 
me loife. “Iwas as giane as slime an’ it 
had its legs tied behint its neck, an’ the fire 
was burstin’ from its mouth, an’ its eyes 
looked like a couple iv elicthric lamps 
ag’inst a thunderstorm sky.” 

Mr Lamb looked at his wife with an in- 
credulous smile. ‘Be rational,” he said, 
“and tell me what you really saw.” 

“The Wilsons were here,” she began, 
slowly. “They did not leave till 10 o'clock. 
I was so tired I came right to bed. I must 
have been asleep for an hour or two when I 
was waked by a noise. It sounded like 
somebody creeping downstairs on their 
hands and knees.” 


“Upstairs, you mean,” corrected her hus- ° 
band. 

“I said downstairs, Joe,” Mrs Lamb re- 
peated emphatically. “The stairs creaked 
once or twice, then it crawled along the 
lower hall to the basement stairs. I heard it 
begin to go down there. I crept out of bed 
and got to Norah’s room. She had heard 
it, too; she was so frightened she could not 
speak. I pulled her out of bed and we both 
looked over the railing. On the basement 


stairs I saw a flickering light. Norah says 
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it was flames pouring from the monster's 
mouth. It was moving slowly and wrig- 
gling dreadfully. It was green and scaly. Its 
legs were clasped together at the back of its 
head. It went down two steps while we 
watched.” 

“And then what?” 
peratingly calm. 

“Then Norah shricked. We looked down 
again. We rushed in here 
and locked the door. It has seemed twenty- 
four hours since that time.” 

Mr Lamb lit a cigar and stood for a few 
minutes puffing silently. 

“Did Bridget see this monster?” he asked 
calmly. 

“That's the worst of it,” said his wife, 
“she’s there now.” 

“Where?” 

“In the basement. She does not like 
climbing three stairs to her room, so I let 
her sleep in the old dining room.” 

Mr Lamb lifted a candle from the bureau, 
struck a match and lit it. 

“Where are you going?” his wife asked 
tremulously. 

“To hunt the dragon.” 

“Don't, Joe,” she pleaded. 


Mr Lamb was exas- 


It was gone. 


“It can’t get 
in here through a locked door. Wait till 
daylight.” 

“And leave poor Bridget to her fate?” 

“She’s not livin’ by this time, I mis- 
thrust,” said Norah with a shudder. 

Mr Lamb unlocked a drawer and took a 
revolver from it. He was examining it 
critically. 

“T’m going to search this house from at- 
tic to basement,” he announced. “You 
may lock yourselves in again.” 

It seemed hours to the two women before 
Mr Lamb returned. His wife knelt with 
her ear at the keyhole, waiting in an agony 
of suspense for a scream or a pistol shot. 
She could hear his heavy tread about the 
silent house. He came upstairs with a de- 
liberation which was exasperating. 

“You may go to bed, Norah,” he said 
calmly as he put the revolver back in the 
drawer and blew out the candle. “There's 


no need of keeping up this vigil till daylight. 
Your dragon has escaped through a locked 
door or window. Bridget’s a sensible wom- 
an! No hysterics for her. She had 
heard nothing and she even offered to dress 
and help me search the house.” 

Next day, Norah, accompanied by her 
trunk, left the Twenty-third street house. 
“Tin times my wages cuddna kape me 
here,” she said resolutely to Bridget, while 
she packed her belongings. *Wirra! think 
iv th’ masther sayin’ th’ misthress an’ me 
was dramin’. Dramin’ was it, an the both 
iv us gruppin’ the rail an’ watchin’ th’ grane, 
slimy, wrigglin’ sarpint spittin’ fire an’ 
crawlin’ head first down the pitch dark 
sthairs.” 

Mrs Lamb felt relieved when Bridget said 
she had no intention of leaving. She did 
not even demand a raise of wages. She 
only stipulated for every night off when her 
work was finished. Dridget’s invalid mother 
lived in Harlem and the girl was devoted 
to her. 

Qn Saturday Mr Lamb announced that 
he had tickets for Keith’s. ‘“Capwell of the 
Tribune,” he explained, “has written a 
They say 
it’s remarkably clever and there are some 
bright people in it.” 


comedietta that’s on at Keith's. 


It was 9 o'clock when the Lambs arrived 
at the playhouse. A couple of German 
comedians were holding the boards. 

“We've come a little early,” said Mr 
Lamb as he glanced at his provram. 
We've got to endure a human snake act 
before Capwell’s piece comes on. You 
don't like contortionist business, do vou, 
Polly?” 

“I’m not afraid of it. 
nervous.” 

The German comedians fired their last 
joke, sang their last song, then the theater 
was darkened. 

“Joseph,” said Mrs Lamb with a gasp 
when the curtain went up for the next 
“turn.” She was clutching her husband's 
arm and pointing to a weird creature on the 
It was the performer billed as 


It makes me feel 


stage. 
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Mademoiselle Snaketella. She was a slen- 
der young woman with black hair twisted 
like a crest on top of her head, and eyes 
made up to look like the narrow winking 
orbs of a serpent. She was clad in green, 
scaly tights and her limbs were knotted to- 
gether behind her head. She held a lighted 
candle in her mouth. She was lying mo- 
tionless at the top of a flight of stairs back 
on the stage. Suddenly, with her face resting 
in her green-gloved hands, she began to 
descend. The motion was as slow and glid- 
ing as that of a snake. 

Mrs Lamb adjusted her opera glass with 
nervous fingers. For a minute she gazed 
at the uncanny thing on the stage, then she 
dropped the glass in her lap with a stifled 
cry. 

“Joseph,” she said, faintly, “it’s Bridget.” 

Mr Lamb shook with laughter. His wife 
sat silent and disdainful. Mademoiselle 
Snaketella writhed about the stage for ten 
minutes. She coiled and unwound her lis- 
some body into startling attitudes, some- 
times gliding to the footlights to gaze with 
quiet contemplation into the darkened 
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An Evensong 


By Roy Farre_L GREENE 


When the long day’s toil is over and you’re waitin’ for the gloam, 
An’ you hear the bells a-tinkle on the cattle comin’ home, 


house. At last she glided up the stage 
stairs, her legs wound together till they 
looked like the tapering body of a great 
snake, and her arms wound strangely about 
her neck. The audience drew a long breatin 
of relief when the curtain fell and _ the 
orchestra struck up a merry tune. 

“Joseph,” whispered Mrs Lamb, “I have 
the very horrors. Think of that woman 
sleeping under ovr roof for three months 
and of us eating her cooking. Think of it!” 

“It is ridiculous, my dear, and think of 
us paving her only $5 a week. She’s worth 
$75 at the very least.” 

Mrs Lamb looked up into her husband's 
face with a gleam of triumph as they left 
the theater. “Next time perhaps, Joseph 
Lamb,” she said quietly, “you will acknowl- 
edge I know a monster when I see one.” 

“T certainly will, dear,” he answered 
cheerfully. 

* * * * * 

Mademoiselle Snaketella has resigned 
from the occupation of general housework. 
At present she is coining money in the best 
vaudeville houses in the country. 


When the hired hand is singin’ as he’s feedin’ of the stock, 

An’ a cheery cricket’s chirpin’ from the clump o’ hollyhock ; 

When your conscience doesn’t trouble an’ you feel you've done your. best, 
You smoke your pipe in silence as you gaze into the West, 

While the dusk an’ dew are fallin’ in a drowsy sort o’ way, 


An’ the sunset furls its banners on the outer wall o’ Day. 


The ol’ front porch is quiet where you're sittin’ all alone, 
But you hear your daughter singin’ in a sweetened undertone 


As she’s doin’ up the dishes in the kitchen, an’ you know 

By jes’ the way she’s singin’ she’s expectin’ of her beau. 

An’ again you go with Mem’ry back along the lane of life 

To where you wooed her mother, ere you won her for your wife, 
Then the picture seems to vanish in the twilight shadows gray 


As the sunset furls its banners on the outer walls o’ Day. 


Your life’s long day is wanin’ an’ you seem to sort o’ know 
That you're livin’ in the sunset an’ the mellow afterglow, 


The gray o’ twilight’s found you as you're sittin’ in your chair, 
An’ left its ashen pallor on your thinnin’ locks o’ hair. 

You hear your daughter Idy croonin’ sweet of “Nelly Bawn,” 
The mem'ry comes a-stealin’ of her mother, dead an’ gone, 
You lift your eyes to heaven an’ you seem to sort o” pray, 


As the sunset furls its banners on the outer walls 0’ Day. 
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Abnegation 
By Mrs Lewis MUMMA 

In cloistered cells are hid away 
Rare types of womanhood; 
The gentle, gifted, amiable, 

The wise and truly good. 
With penitential spirit meek, 

They from the world withdraw, 
And seek by sacrificial means 

To live in saintly awe. 
Friends, relatives and homes are left 

To pass their lives in prayer; 
To minister to others’ woes 

And lighten their desp:ir. 


To sacrifice all earthly love, 
The touch of childish hands— 
To live apart in spirit world, 
They form ascetic bands. 
Such sacrifice is truly great, 
But greater far are they 
Who face the world, its strife and woe 
With each recurring day. 


October in the Home 
By Hester M. PooLe 
The brilliant though fading glories ot 
October mark the close of pleasant out- 
door life. In pastures by the roadside and 
in the forest, Nature has sprinkled her most 
gorgeous pigments. A spell, a quiet rest- 
ful hush, a brooding calm, remind us to 
prepare for a change of season. In an in- 
ward as well as an outward sense we need 
to take account of stock and find where we 
stand, physically, intellectually and_ spirit- 
ually. For the home-maker this is a busy 
season. Yet can she find time to enjoy 
as much of outdoor recreation as is con- 
sonant with home duties. 


The birth stone for this month is given 
by all authorities as the opal, its flowering 
symbol is hops—both appropriate. 
The gem indicates the changeful beauty 
of the season, the hop-flower its soothing 
influence. Hope, purity and courage are 
said to belong to symbol and season. 

October luncheons may be made charm- 


seem 


ing in several ways. That autumnal rose, 
the chrysanthemum, massed in a coiorless 
crystal bowl or a ginger jar, as a center- 
piece, may have about it a circle of bright- 
hued leaves, fresh gathered from maple or 
sumac. Or the Virginia creeper and its 
glowing berries may furnish graceful en- 
circling sprays. Where autumn leaves are 
used they must be freshly plucked, since 
they wither all too soon.  Chrysanthe- 
mums, on the contrary, can be kept a iong 
time by frequently changing the water and 
clipping the stems. These blossoms should 
be several shades of one color and white, 
not a mixture of colors; otherwise the va- 
rious hres distracting to a sensitive 
eve. Nor should several kinds of flowers 
and foliage be mingled in one room. The 
wild clematis, with its wandering tendrils 
and feathery bloom, is extremely decora- 
Tt can be twined about pictures, mir- 


are 


tive. 
rors and door casings, where, if not too 
old so that the blossoms fall easily, it will 
stay until vou wearv of it. Several times 
I have gathered long streamers of the 
just-opened clematis and, discarding the 
leaves, arranged the vines until the room 
seemed like a veritable bower, thus to re- 


main until Christmas holidays were over. 
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Where so much color is used white china, 
or that merely edged with gold, is indis- 
peusable. 

Hallowe'en is a date more marked by 
young people, year by year. How or why 
the odd pranks and mysterious rites that 
mark the eve of All Saints’ day originated, 
it would be hard to say, though we read 
that the feast of Hallowe’en was observed 
as early as the fourth century. Though its 
primal significance is lost, its pranksome- 
ness increases. Of these, every neighbor- 
hood has its own instances. There is the 
water test, the walking backward and re- 
peating rhymes, the snatching of chestnuts 
from a small dish of burning alcohol, all 
provocative of fun and frolicsome games. 
Whatever refreshments are served, they 
should be simple and old-time, including 
nuts, apples, sweet cider and ginger cakes. 
One quaint way for young people’s parties 
is to have all dress in old-fashioned garb, 
with the lads in knickerbockers. The lasses 
may have simple frocks with baby waists 
and the hair worn in pigtails down the 
back. If any can dress in the colonial 
style, with a calash and a long, pointed 
bodice, with fichu of lace, it will make a 
pretty picture. If there are pewter plates 
or wooden trenchers, they will be in keep- 
ing when refreshments are served. 


Kitchen Problems 
A Novel and Helpful Competition for Valuable Prizes 


A convenient kitchen, one that permits 
its work to be done with the least wear and 
tear, and with the greatest comfort and 
economy, is essential to the higher life of 
the household, whether in town or country. 
This is true of both cottage or mansion, 
and whether the work is done by the good 
housewife or by one or more servants. 

How to have such a kitchen is a knotty 
problem. It has been solved, however, by 
many good housekeepers. An account of 
just how they have done this, with sugges- 
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tions as to how they could do still better 
ii they were going to build or equip a 
kitchen again, would be far more helpful 
to our readers than any amount of theoriz- 
ing about “the model kitchen.” Most of 
the articles on this subject have heretofore 
been written by persons without practical 
knowledge. 

Good Housekeeping has set aside $50 to 
pay for the best photograph (or series of 
photographs) accompanied by descriptions 
of convenient kitchens and kitchen meth- 
ods. Pictures or sketches of all sorts of 
little conveniences and schemes for making 
kitchen work easier may accompany the 
picture of kitchen interior. The accom- 
panying article, besides describing the 
kitchen and its conveniences, should em- 
phasize the particular points that have 
proved to be specially good in such an out- 
fit, and should also mention the weak 
points and how they could be improved 
upon another time. 

The first prize will be $25, and any mate- 
rial that fails to win a prize, but that is 
available wholly or in part for our columns, 
will be paid for when used. While it will 
thus directly pay women everywhere to par- 
ticipate in this competition, it will indirectly 
pay them still more by the benefit they will 
derive from such an interchange of expe- 
rience, and by the good they will thus con- 
fer upon millions of homes. Anyone may 
compete, whether a subscriber or not. 

We want pictures and data on this sub- 
ject from homes of all kinds and from 
every section—the town mansion, city ten- 
ement, the suburban home, the rural home- 
stead or the pioneer camp. Material should 
be sent in at the earliest possible moment. 
Each photograph and article should bear 
the full name and address of the sender, and 
if the same are to be returned, the necessary 
stamps should be inclosed. Of course both 
pictures and descriptions must have never 
appeared in print. 
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Baby’s Upbringing 


By KATHERINE E. REIGHARD 


When I started out in my married liie, | 
had a great many theories in regard to chuil- 
dren, most of them evolved from my inner 
consciousness and not from any practical 
knowledge of babies. I now have three 
children, aged six, nine and eleven, and but 
few theories. My first child had all those 
theories tried upon him, but thanks to his 
good health and a little common sense, he 
passed safely through the ordeal. The other 
children have sort of come up by experi- 
ence, and the result of my experiments are 
vigorous, healthy, normal children. 

Like a great many other mothers I had 
no definite training in school or college for 
my vocation as wife, housekeeper and 
mother, so when the preparation for the 
first child began, I helplessly bought some 
old-fashioned patterns, and sat down to 
make the little new clothes after the man- 
ner of my ancestors. All this time I rather 
rebelled against the pinning blankets and 
bands. By chance in a magazine I found 
practical suggestions as to clothes that ap- 
pealed to my common sense. The result 
was a baby’s outfit which consisted of: Six 
yoke dresses, three flannel wrappers for cdol 
mornings, five flannel skirts, four flannel 
nightdresses, four flannel shirts, all of which 
were made princess shape, with the skirt 
and dresses a half-inch larger than the shirt. 
There was one coat, one bonnet and eighty 
diapers, all simple and economical as cam- 
pared to the paraphernalia I had started to 
make. 

When the little boy arrived he was care- 
fully bathed with a soft linen cloth and cas- 
tile soap. His navel was dressed with a 
pad of absorbent cotton, and a light flannel 


band held by two safety pins, just tight 
enough to retain the navel dressing. The 
band was discarded entirely when the navel 
dressing came off. This abandonment of 
the band surely was an encroachment upon 
time-honored customs, but | felt that nature 
does not do her work in a careless way. 
She made those abdominal walls elastic for 
a purpose—to accommodate itself to the 
varying condition of the child's digestion, 
and the tight band might destroy this elas- 
ticitv. The three garments put together 
before dressing—sleeve within sleeve—were 
put over the little one’s head and buttoned 
behind, and the baby was dressed, there be- 
ing but one pin, the diaper pin, instead of 
the usual fifteen. The shoulder blanket 
was finally discarded, because it was some- 
times over the head and sumetimes about 
the shoulders and neck, and more often 
wadded down the back, and these changes 
meant exposure, so he grew accustomed to 
the air from the first. 

When my third baby came, “Nature, the 
dear old nurse,” had to be supplanted, and 
then arose the grave fears that come to ev- 
ery mother when it is necessary to put her 
child “on the bottle.” Mothers, give your 
personal inspection to the cleansing and 
hoiling of the bottles every morning, and 
the preparation of the food for the day. Then 
vou will know yourself that bottles cannot 
be kept sweet if the long rubber tube is 
used, that the black nipples are best, and 
that the proper measures of the food are 
accurately made. No hired person can or 
will have the same interest or responsibility 
in the great care of these necessary details. 
The consensus of opinion was that cow's 
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milk is the best substitute for the mother’s 
inilk. Physicians no longer say ‘ one cow's 
milk” as formerly. Milk from a well-kept 
herd of cows is surer of being unvarying 
than from one cow. As the cow’s milk co- 
agulates quickly in the stomach, water had 
to be added, but as that lessens the fat and 
sugar, cream became an important addition 
and sugar of milk for the sweetness. We 
began with a dilution of three parts water, 
part limewater, to one part milk, and grad- 
ually lessened the proportion of water. The 
best results after many experiments I found 
Was using only the “top milk” of two quarts 
after it had set for two or three hours, 
and by the time the child was six months 
old she was taking pure “top milk.” Of 
course the question of sterilization came up 
and after a month’s experience of trying 
to pasteurize the milk, I satisfied myself 
that the milk supply was pure and clean 
and gave the child unsterilized milk. When 
necessary | simply boiled it. 

The baby’s bed was a large clothes basket, 
daintily trimmed with dotted muslin, which 
could be easily moved about. I had grim 
theories against cradles. Not one would 
I have in the house! Just why I was so 
firm on that point I do not know—perhaps 
I thought that the child’s brain might be- 
come addled—perhaps I had a vague idea 
that our ancestors addled the brains of us 
all by their incessant rocking—but I do 
know that my baby preferred his carriage 
to his basket and that I spent a great deal 
of time and energy in bouncing the cart up 
and down, the wheels giving forth melan- 
choly squeaks in the silent watches of the 
night, to get him off to sleep, when a cra- 
dle would have been far more convenient. 
When my second baby came I was not dis- 
posed to deny the addling theory, but I 
bought a cradle and with it comfort. Are 
not little birds rocked in the tree tops and 
baby fishes cradled on the swaying waters? 
All the civilized and uncivilized world still 
rocks its babies yet, save our theorizing 
American mother. This old-fashioned cra- 
dle sheltered the child from rude noises, 


and its gentle swaying motion, like that of a 
flower in the summer’s air, soothed the child 
into such nerve-calming naps as I rarely 
know other children to have. 

From the very first my babies lived out- 
of-doors. In the morning, after they were 
bathed and fed, they were cozily tucked into 
their carriage and took their long morn- 
ing nap on the front porch. They always 
slept much better and longer than they ever 
did in the house. Notwithstanding the 
neighbors dubbed me a “careless, heartless 
mother,” | kept up the practice during the 
coldest winter weather, and although the 
chill winds whistled about the sheltered cor- 
ner, the rosy cheeks, bright eves and good 
health of the children were the results of 
the fresh air. This familiarity with cold air 
prevented a tendency to colds, and when the 
sleeping on the porch had to be given up, 
their daily naps were always taken in rooms 
with wide open windows. 

I realized fully that the foundation of 
all good health is laid by pure air, daily 
bathing, wholesome food, proper cloth- 
ing and sufficient sleep. The rooms for 
the children have been bright, cheerful 
and above all things sunny and airy. As 
to the plumbing arrangements, I have had 
eternal vigilance that they were of the best 
kind and properly ventilated by the best of 
traps and back-airing pipes. By means of 
fireplaces and constant use of the windows, 
an effort has been made to have the air of 
the rooms kept fresh. 

3y continuing the daily bath of baby- 
hood, the children have gradually grown 
accustomed to a morning bath of cold wa- 
ter, and with a weekly bath of warm water 
their skins have been kept in a healthy, 
clean condition. In fact, the bath tub has 
been for me a sort of panacea for most all 
ills. During the troublous periods of teeth- 
ing, and now and then an attack of croup 
or indigestion, a hot bath, oftentimes in 
the middle of the night, would reduce a fe- 
ver, ease a cough or bring out a rash, as 
the case might be, while in the meantime 
we might be waiting for the doctor. 
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The Religious Training of Children 
By CHARLEs Woop, D. D. 


A child is a rudimental germ, filled with 
possibilities; infinities and eternities are 
there. A “great, growing, grandly, un- 
folding” personality may be there. But 
these possibilities are largely dependent 
on the hands that receive the ‘“rudi- 
mental germ,” and cradle it. Alas, for 
the newcomer from another world if it 
be unwelcomed: Exposed, not on bleak 
hills, as the pagan custom was, but to the 
chill winds of indifference and neglect. The 
child’s impressions of the world into which 
it has come are unconsciously forming from 
the moment of its arrival. The atmosphere 
in which it finds itself will decide what it is 
to see in the home. Beautiful homes may 
conceal hideous things from the eyes of 
guests, but not long from the eyes of a 
child. In such homes, where mere culture 
and selfishness are masters, a child finds 
itself a slave, or an ornament, like a piece 
of bric-a-brac. From the windows of such 
a home the only visible realities are wealth, 
position, pleasure, power. 

Naturally a child has a sense of both 
Heaven and God. In childhood the super- 
natural is the natural. The difficulty is not 
in getting along with miracles, but without 


them. Prayer is as easy to them as con- 
versation. They believe it is heard, and 
answered. No child can have too much 


religion of the right kind. The kind that 
does not make it something apart from life, 
but a part of life. How different we would 
be if as children we had been taught the 
Golden Rule. Not as something to repeat 
now and then, but as something to be prac- 
ticed all the time. We may so teach it to 
our children. 

This is laying out a good deal of work 
for parents. Hardest of all, we must begin 
by trying to be what we are trying to make 
our children become. As parents we must 
know what we want for our children. We 
must decide whether first of all we want 
them to be distinguished and great, or 
faithful and good. The child is given us in 


trust. “Take this child and train it for 
me,” not for the furthering of our purposes, 
to perpetuate our names, to carry out our 
plans, “but for me,” “and I will reward thee 
above all thou canst ask, or think.” 


Children and Cereals 
By Percy 

Mothers are often perplexed in knowing 
how to induce their children to eat cereals. 
Some children are very strong in their prej- 
udice in taking to any new dish. 

I have in mind a mother who told me 
that her little boy was so imaginative that 
she managed his edibles by appealing to his 
imagination. She happily conceived the 
idea of preparing cream of wheat, or what- 
ever the cereal might be, the day before, 
molding it in unique forms. One of these 
forms was a tiny rabbit. Pink eyes of sugar 
plums were an ever source of delight. With 
an original story of Bunny liking to play 
in Cherry Lane (cherry lane being Bobbie's 
throat), the bar of prejudice was forever 
broken. “I first rinse the mold in cold wa- 
ter, then put in the cereal to form. In win- 
ter I set the mold in the oven or warm 
water to take off the chill, and serve it with 
warm milk and sugar or maple sugar. In 
the summer he eats it cold, often served 
with mashed berries. Small individual tin 
molds can be purchased for ten cents. 
Earthen ones cost a trifle more; the price 
varies according to size. I have also,” she 
continued, “a mold of an ear of corn. These 
molds I alternate. 
its charm. 


The corn ear, too, has 
The little one will dally with 
the kernels till the entire ear is disposed of.” 


The Love Divine 
By KaTHLEEN KAVANAGH 


I often used to wonder why 

My mother would herself deny 

All joy that IT might pleasure know, 
What made her idolize me so. 


With tear-dimmed eyes she laid last night 
Within my arms a tiny mite, 

My little drst-born—now I know, 

Dear mother, why you loved me so. 


THE AUTUMN 


W ARDROBE 


New and Artistic Fall Waists 
Designed for Good Housekeeping by Miss Babette Muelle 


New Fall Waists 


Three new fall designs in soft, pliable 
silk, trimmed with lace, velvet and chiffon 
are shown herewith. The model at the left 
is of pale violet peau de soie trimmed 
with cream lace and heavy white satin. 
The blouse and sleeves are laid in groups 
of tucks, three in each group. An inner 
blouse of whit@ satin is ornamented 
with a row of fancy buttons. The revers 
are also of white satin, covered with cream 
lace and the chemisette and stock are of 
white chiffon. 

The right-hand model also is of violet 
silk, with blouse opening down the left side. 


The yoke and lower sleeves are of cream 
lace and a strip of this same lace is carried 
down the left side under the opening, show- 
ing between the velvet straps, which fasten 
the blouse. The edges of the blouse and 
sleeves are trimmed with a band of white 
satin strapped with rows of black velvet 
ribbon. 

The model in the center is of white silk 
tucked in groups and feather-stitched in 
heavy white silk between groups of tucking. 
The blouse is cut out to show the deep 


pointed chemisette of white chiffon. The | 


edge of the blouse is scalloped and outlined 
with black velvet scallops piped with white. 
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Fall Schoo! Gowns in the Latest Modes 


Designed for Good Housekeepihg by Miss Babette Muelle 


Two large rhinestone buttons fasten the 
blouse at the left side. The stock is of lace 
and black velvet. 


Fall School Gowns 


The question of a suitable gown for the 
school girl always arises with the disap- 
pearance of warm weather. Something 
serviceable and comfortable as well as ai- 
tractive has to be thought up, and ofttimes 
the little miss is woefully disappointed when 
she sees the dress she is supposed to wear 
for a whole season. The three sketches 
here given may help somewhat toward 
planning gowns of that sort, and if fo!- 
lowed carefully will doubtless prove satis- 
factory. 

The left-hand figure is of bright blue ma- 
terial trimmed with broad black braid, 
edged with narrow gold braid. The blouse 


waist fastens at the left side and the open- 
ing is concealed by the braid trimming 
arranged in pointed straps with a brass but- 
ton at each point. The skirt also fastens az 
the left and has a band of braid from beit 
to hem and around the bottom. The 
blouse and skirt are laid in pleats at the 
neck and belt. 

The right-hand model is of brown cloth 
with triple sailor collar and vest of pale 
sage green cloth. The belt, sash ends and 
sailor knot at the bust are of black surah. 

The central figure is of blue, green and 
red plaid, trimmed with plain red cloth 
matching the red in the plaid. The skirt 
and blouse are laid in box pleats, strips of 
the plain red being slipned in between the 
pleats to form a voke effect on both skirt 
and bodice. The strips are outlined by 
stitching on the lower edge. 
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THE BEST Way 


How to Do a Variety of Things in Washing and Ironing 


By M. POOLE 


Stiffly starched clothing (to return to the 
laundry) requires expert work. Half the 
laundresses ruin or wear out clothing in 
the wash more than it is worn on the per- 
son, the table, or the bed. You hear them 
rub, rub, rub, as if life depended on the 
amount of muscle squandered on fabrics. 
An intelligent discrimination should be ex- 
ercised regarding when, where and how to 
rub. We have left the white clothing at 
least an hour in soak. Table linen has 
been looked over and if a break has been 
found it was carefully mended er darned 
on the right side over a bit of fine linen. Ii 
left till after the wash, the rent will have 
grown hideously large. To return to stiff 
clothing, such as shirts, collars and cuffs. 
Whatever may be done with other articles, 
these must remain in warm water sufficient- 
ly long to soften them. Otherwise they 
will crack and perhaps break ere half worn. 
If first made pliable by gentle handling they 
will last twice as long. Fine, nice articles 
should be rubbed between the hands, not 
on a washboard, with the soiled and 
streaked places well soaped. Table linen, 
likewise, first having stains taken out, 
should be rubbed with caution. 

Bed and body linen need more rubbing, 
with strict attention paid to bands and 
hems. This may be done while the table 
linen is boiling or scalding. There are 
some laundresses whose linen is immacu- 
lately done by the latter method. When 
the table linen is wrung from the suds, it 
is to be put into a clean boiler filled with 
cold water, where it is frequently lifted and 
turned to allow the water to penetrate all 


pieces. After coming to a boil, only ten 
minutes at most should be allowed and five 
minutes are better. A longer boiling turns 
all fabrics gray. Then the linen is to be 
lifted to a tub, soused up and down to take 
out the suds, while the body and bed linen 
are thrown into a new boiler full ot cod 
water, to go through the same _ process. 
Neither in the tub ner the boiler should the 
clothes be crowded or the water show much 
soil. In a large wash it is best to dip out 
# great portion of the suds and refill with 
clean water having the same temperature, 
that is, just pleasant to the hands; too hot, 
it sets the dirt. Where one is not partic- 
ular, the second boiler of clothes may be 
plunged into the hot water ieft, after taking 
vut the table linen. Should the clothes not 
be boiled. which is often the case where 
there are no garments badly soiled, after 
the rubbing they are to be soaped, thrown 
mto a clean tub and scalded with boiling 
water fully fifteen minutes, then wrung out 
and rinsed through two waters. In either 
case the two waters are necessary, the last 
being slightly blue. 

On the rinsing and bluing depends much 
of the success of the laundering. There 
should be niggardliness about the blue and 
no parsimony about the water. Where 
there is plenty of the latter there is no ex- 
cuse for insufficient rinsing. As for bluing 
T have found nothing more satisfactory 
than the old-fashioned indigo tied in a bag, 
which was used by our grandmothers. A 
danger in Prussian blue, which is the 
foundation of nearly all the fancy or 
ball blues, will be explained next month. 


(Continued in the November Number.) 


Goop HousEKEEPING 


Conducted in the interests of the higher 
life of the household—unlike any other 
periodical. Established 1885. Publish- 
ed monthly by THE PHELPS PUB- 
LISHING CO. 


OCTOBER 1900 


A Word Personal 


To conduct a magazine in the 
interests of the higher life of the 
household, is the grandest oppor- 
tunity that journalism affords. 
Goop HouSsEKEEPING should exert 
an influence for progress beyond 
that of any other publication. Its 
power, though silent, should be 
the greatest that emanates from 
the press. For the higher life of 
the household is the basis of all 
that goes to make the best civili- 
zation—including character, hap- 
piness, thrift, comfort, enterprise, 
progress, the largest measure of 
true success by the family, by each 
individual and by every commun- 
ity. 

For nearly twenty years Goup 
HovuseEKEEPING has been working 
toward these ideals, until it has 
won a unique place, “unlike any 
other periodical.” With this hon- 
orable record, this magazine now 
enters upon the twentieth century 
fully equipped to work out its 
possibilities. The new editors have 
ever been in closest sympathy with 
its purpose. The fruits of their 
long experience will now be gar- 
nered by this magazine. Its char- 
acteristic features will be main- 
tained, while fresh ideas and new 
departments will appear from time 
to time, to enable Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING to completely fill its mis- 
sion in co-operating with old and 
young of both sexes to make the 
higher lifé of the household 2 
reality. Favorite contributors will 
be retained and new ones added. 
But every line printed will be 
judged on its merits; poor work, 
whether from famous or from un- 
known persons, has no place in 
our household. 

To carry out the purpose of 
HovusEKEEPING also requires 
the almost unlimited resources— 
as to experience, judgment, capital 


EDITORIAL 


and mechanical facilities—of an 
old-established publishing house. 
Our long and comprehensive rec- 
ord in this respect may be trusted 
to carry conviction to every 
reader, subscriber and advertiser 
that Goop HOUSEKEEPING is now 
amply equipped to work out its 
high purpose in a way that shall 
enlist the enthusiastic interest of 
the homes of the world. That 
faith in us has never yet been 
misplaced, and, God willing, it 
shall not be in regard to Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 


Good Housekeeping for November 


An increase of at least tifty per 
cent in the number of pages will 
begin with the November number 
of Goop HousEKEEPING. To give 
its readers the largest, the most 
complete and useful departments 
in the world devoted to the mani- 
fold work of the home, is the firsi 
duty of this magazine; beyond 
this, the ever-widening horizon of 
the home-maker and dweller com- 
prises an almost unlimited range 
of topics related to the higher and 
broader life of the household, 

Reminiscence and prophecy join 
in an inspiring article dealing with 
the great home festival by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, D. D., over 
whose head have passed many 
Thanksgivings. The title of the 
article is The Century’s Last 
Thanksgiving. 

Thanksgiving at the White 
House, fully illustrated, and ac- 
companied with bills of fare, will 
interest everybody. 

Disputed questions of ventila- 
tion—what family is not rent 
sooner or later over this momen- 
tous issue ?—will be settled by a 
popular, yet scientific, article on 
The Mysteries of Ventilation. 

That magical Aladdin oven of 
Atkinson’s—a clever young 
housewife, who is also a writer of 
recognized standing, and as bright 
as she is practical, has been en- 
gaged in “heart to heart” converse 
with the Aladdin, putting it to the 
test, administering its cookery to 
her household. The story of her 
Week with an Aladdin oven is 
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brightly told in the November 
Goop HousEKEEPING. 

The Real Woman of Fashion 
describes the new fall and winter 
costumes, with photographs, of 
four of the best-dressed and most 
respected of American actresses. 
Styles are set, to a large degree, by 
the eminent women of the stage, 
and this illustrated article gives 
some fine views of the latesi 
modes, as well as of the wearers 
themselves. This, in addition to 
pages of original drawings of the 
latest New York fashions, made 
expressly for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

Window Gardening, full direc- 
tions and illustrations, by Prof 
S. T. Maynard of the Massa- 
chusetts agricultural college, is 
the last word on this important 
subject, readably written and fully 
illustrated. 

Page after page will be devoted 
to cookery—Thanksgiving dinners, 
recipes, uses for the left-over ma- 
terial, chafing-dish recipes, the 
proper combinations of vegetables 
with meats, and so on. This lead- 
ing department of Goop Hovser- 
KEEEPING will be very strong. 

New Sources of Income, — new 
to the reading public, at least—are 
described in an article gathered 
from interviews with home women 
who are earning spending money 
in these ways. 

“Fathers and Sons” will con- 
tinue the practical talks begun in 
October. Heaith, the children, the 
pet animals of the household (a 
new department) and numerous 
other leading features, will equal 
in space and interest those already 
outlined. By the way, there will 
be a charming Thanksgiving story 
by Marion Dickinson, one of the 
favorite story writers of the 
Youth's Companion and_ other 
leading periodicals. 


Observe the call (page 188) for 
reports on the wages and privileges 
of domestic servants. It would 
take but a few moments for house- 
Wives to answer those questions. 
The result will be highly interesi- 
ing. Let ws help each other in 
this and other ways. 
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The Table in October 


The careful economical housewife does not leave 
the menu of to-day, to-morrow and the day aiter 
to the mercy of servants and a haphazard order- 
ing of anything the butcher or grocer cares to 
send. Many dollars a year can be saved by fore- 
sight, intelligent marketing and a thoughtful plan- 
ning of how to use for breakfast or luncheon the 
remains of yesterday's dinner. Besides the mat- 
ter of economy, the meals will be more attractive, 
for there are a hundred dishes more appetizing 
than the inevitable beefsteak, lamb chops or boiled 
egg menu, which one encounters on many a private 
table as well as in the conventional boarding 
house. 

In preparing a fortnight’s menu the question 
arises whether the meals of the average household 
are arranged with dinner in the middle of the day 
or at night. In nearly every country home the 
heavy meal of the day is eaten at noon, in the 
cities at night. There is the consideration, how- 
ever, that luncheon is very much like supper, and 
one menu will serve for either meal. There are 
all sorts of things to be taken into consideration 
in feeding 2 family healthily, economically and in 
a way to tempt the appetite. Take the matter of 
cereals. Some housewives, who thoroughly de- 
serve the name “good housekeepers,” will buy a 
good-sized package of some cereal, which appears 
morning after morning on the breakfast table until 
it fs used up. Before the last grain of it has been 
shaken into the boiling water one and another of 
the family has tired of it and pushes away the 
plate of oatmeal or pettijohn scarcely tasted. Try 
a new plan. Instead of adding one large package 
of a cereal to the pantry stock, invest in half a 
dezen smaller packages of various kinds and use 
them alternately. Try the same plan with fruit 
for breakfast; any appetite tires of a steady diet 
of oranges, muskmelons or grape fruit. There is 
scarcely 2 month in the year, with the splendidly- 
stocked markets of America to choose from, 
where one may not have fruits of all climes. 
“Variety is the spice of life” is a truth nowhere 
so applicable as to the table of a happy household. 


MONDAY, October 1. Dinner. 


Tomato Bisque 
Breakfast. Boiled Fowl Egg Sauce 
-Muskmelon Celery Mashed Potatoes 


H. O. Oats with Sugar and 


Cream 
Codfish Balls Buttered Toast 
Orange Marmalade Coffee 


Apple Tapioca Cream 
TUESDAY, October 2. 
Breakfast. 
Peaches 
Cream of Wheat 

Ham and Eggs 
reamed Potatoes 
ea Popovers Coffee 


Luncheon. 


Oyster Stew Crackers 
Baked Gingerbread 


Luncheon. 
Creamed Chicken, Hashed 
Brown Potatoes 
Graham Bread, Orange Cake 
Cocoa 
Dinner. 

Fricassee of Lamb 
7 Riced Potatoes 
Tomatoes Olives 
Chocolate Pudding Cream 
WEDNESDAY, October 3. 
Breakfast. 
Pears 
Ralston Breakfast Food 
Minced Lamb on Toast 
Baked Potatoes 
Graham Gems 
Luncheon. 
Sliced Cold Tongue 
Tomato and Cucumber Salad 
Raised Biscuit Cookies 
Spiced Grapes Cocoa 
Dinner. 

Green Pea Soup 
Corned Beef Cabbage 
Soiled Potatoes Pickles 
Apple Pie Cheese 


THURSDAY, October 4. 
Breakfast. 


Coffee 


Baked Apples and Cream | 


Quaker Oats 
Corn Beef Hash 
Drop Biscuit 
Doughnuts offee 


Luncheon. 


Cold Corn Beef 
*Scalloped Potatoes 
Baking Powder Biscuit 
Peach Shortcake Tea 


Dinner. 

Cream of Celery Soup. 
Roast Duck Sweet Potatoes 
Rice Croquettes 

with Currant Jelly 
Prune Whip Custard Sauce 


FRIDAY, October 5. 
Breakfast. 
Grapes 
Wheatlet Cream and Sugar 
Scrambled Eggs 
Stuffed Potatoes 
Wheat Gems Coffee 


Luncheon. 

Salmi of Duck Potato Balls 
Graham Brea 
Raspberry Jam 

Chocolate 


Dinner. 


Vegetable Soup 
Baked Bluefish 
Drawn Butter Sauce 
String Beans Baked Potatoes 
Chocolate Blancmange 


SATURDAY, October 6. 


Breakfast. 


Bananas 
Grape Nuts . Cream 
Hamburg Steak 
Fried_ Potatoes 
Corn Meal Gems Coffee 


Luncheon. 


Clam Chowder Crackers 
Canned Peaches 
Sponge Cake 
Tea 


Dinner. 
Rice Soup 
Roast Beef 
Yorkshire Pudding 
Mashed Potatoes 
Stewed Tomatoes 
Apple Pie Cheese 


SUNDAY, October 7. 
Breakfast. 


Baked Apples and Cream 
Frizzled Beef 
Boiled Potatoes 
Rye Muffins Coffee 


Dinner. 


Clam Bouillon 
Soiled Leg of Mutton, Caper 
Sauce 
Stewed Tomatoes 
Mashed Potatoes 
_ _ Celery Mayonnaise 
Coffee Ice Cream Cake 


Supper. 


Ham Sandwiches 
Celery Cake Tea 


MONDAY, October 8. 
Breakfast. 


Canteloupe 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit, 
Cream 
Minced Mutton on Toast, 
reamed Potatoes 
Crumpets Coffee 


Luncheon. 


Cold Roast Beef, Stuffed 
‘otatoes 
Graham Bread 
_ Canned Cherries 
Hot Gingerbread Tea 


Dinner. 


Old-fashioned Bean Soup 
Meat Pie Sweet Potatoes 
Mashed Potatoes 
Buttered Beets 
Orange Pudding 


TUESDAY, October 9. 
Breakfast. 


Oranges 
Pettijohn Cream 
Fried Smelts Fried Potatoes 
Orange Marmalade Coffee 


Luncheon. 
Sliced Cold Mutton, Currant 


e 

Saratoga Biscuit, 
Apple Sauce 

Cocoanut Cake Tea 


Dinner. 


Oxtail Soup 
Fricasseed Chicken, Hot 
Biscuit 

Sweet Potatoes 
Mashed Potatoes 
Cream Pie 
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WEDNESDAY, October 10. 
Breakfast. 


Grapes 
Cracked Wheat 
Sugar and Cream 
Broiled Salt Mackerel 
Baked Potatoes 


Brown Bread Toast Coffee 


Luncheon. 


Baked Beans, Brown Bread 
Canned Raspberries Cookies 
ea 


Dinner. 


Chicken Soup 
Lamb Chops, French Fried 
Potatoes 
Apple Fritters Green Peas 
Cottage Pudding 


THURSDAY, October 11. 
Breakfast. 


Pea 
Pettijohn with Cream and 
Sugar 
Dropped Eggs on Toast 
Waffies with Maple Syrup 
Coffee 


Luncheon. 
Chicken Croquettes, 


Green Peas 
Hot Rolls Celery 
Cake 


Chocolate 
Dinner. 


Irish Stew with Dumplings 
Beets with Hot Dressing 
Radishes Lettuce 
Orange Shortcake 


Coffee 
FRIDAY, October 12. 
Breakfast. 
Peaches 
Farinose with Sugar and 


ream 
Browned Hash 
Graham Muffins 
Coffee 


Luncheon. 
Scalloped Oysters Hot Rolls 
Jlives Pickles 
Gingerbread Cheese 
Tea 
Dinner. 
Macaroni Soup 
Roast Lamb Green Peas 
Stewed Tomatoes 
Spanish Cream Sponge Cake 


SATURDAY, 


October 


| 13. 
Breakfast. 
Grapes 
Hominy with Cream and 
Sugar 


Hamburg Steak 
Potato Cakes 
Coffee 
Luncheon, 
| Cold Sliced Lamb 
“ondu 
dread and Butter 
Sliced Oranges Cookies 
Chocolate 
Denner. 
Noodle Soup 
Oyster Pie Sweet Potatoes 
| Succotash Cabbage Salad 
Rice Pudding Coffee 
SUNDAY, October 14. 
Breakfast. 

Baked Apples and Cream 
Wheatlet with Cream and 
Sugar 
_ Breaded Chops 
Maitre d'Hotel Potatoes 
Wheat Muffins Coffee 
Dinner. 

| Mutton Broth 
| Roast Duck Apple Sauce 
| Mashed Potato : 
| Creamed Turnips 
Celery Mayonnaise 
_ Wafers Cheese 
Vanilla Ice Cream Coffee 
Supper. 
Sardines Brown Bread 


| Canned Plums Cookies 
Tea 


Cheese 


The Home Refuge 


Blessed is the man whose home is a real 


refuge! who, beimg tossed to and fro on 
the waves of a tumultuous and combative 
sea throughout the day, leaves his office, 
his business perplexities behind him, and 
when he opens the door and enters the 
house, enters the landlocked harbor. But 
the home ought not to be a refuge for the 
husband and the father only, but we who 
are husbands and fathers ought to make it 
a refuge for the wives and mothers as well. 
They have their cares also, and when we 
come to our homes we ought to come 
bringing with us such a spirit as shall ex- 
orcise these cares and make home their ref- 
uge.—Rev Lyman Abbott. 


A cause for rejoicing. A tasty delight on 
the table; a fertile resource in the kitchen. 
Must not (and can not) be classed with 
other gelatines for it is so different. 


It makes a pint more gelatine 
than any other package of equal 
size—a quart more than some. 


ANY NICE LITTLE GIRL 


From six to twelve years of age, who wishes to make 
her first dessert of Knox’s Gelatine, can have a full pint 
package FREE by simply having her grocer write me 
to send it to her—I will also include my book “Dainty 
Desserts for Dainty People.” To grown-up people 


I WILL MAIL FREE 


My book of seventy “‘Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People,”’ if you will send the name of your grocer. 
If you can’t do this, send a two-cent stamp. 

For five cents in stamps (to cover postage and 
packing), the book and full pint sample. 

For fifteen cents the book and full two-quart 
package (two for twenty-five cents). Pink color for 
fancy desserts in every package. 


Beware of imitations of similar name. 


Chas. B, Knox, 40 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop THlousEKEEPING. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Don’t 
experiment 
with an 
Infant Food 


Give your baby 
Nestle’s 


Food 


upon which the 
third generation 
is now thriving 


Samples (sufficient for 
eight meals) free 


HENRI NESTLE, 
73 Warren Street, 
New York 


Oysters from the Chafing Dish. 
By JANE FERRIS 
Oysters are plump and fine in October, and 
during the crisp cool nights of this month they 
form the base for many excellent dishes prepared 
over the chafing dish. 


Oysters may be prepared exactly as for frying — 


over a coal fire and cooked into crisp brown nuts 
in the blazer. Use cooking oil in preference to 
lard; it is clean, sweet, and there is no soaking 
of grease into a crumb-crusted exterior as there 
is with an animal fat. When frying oysters in 
the chafing dish there are three things to be re- 
membered: Set the table cooker on a large tray. 
have ready another one covered with thick white 
blotting paper to soak the oil out of the oysters 
and a piping hot platter to lay them upon after 
dipping them from the oil. The utmost neatness 
and daintiness is requisite for frying oysters at 
the table; still the result is worth the trouble, for 
they can be served as they ought to be, crisp, hot 
and by twos or threes, which prevents soaking or 
cooling. 

Creamed oysters can be made to perfection in a 
chafing dish. 


Creamed Oysters 
First make a white sauce by taking two tablespoons of 


| butter, one and a half tablespoons of flour, and mixing 


them to a thick paste in the hot chafing dish. Season 
with salt and pepper, add a cup and a halt of milk, pour- 
ing it gradually upon the butter and flour; stir till smooth 
and creamy, Cook the oysters in their own juice till they 
grow plump and the edges begin to curl; drain off all 
the liquor and add to the white sauce, adding a pinch of 
celery salt at the last moment. Serve on slices of buttered 
toast or on patty shells. 


Oysters and Mushrooms 


Heat a pint of oysters in their own juice till they boil. 
Drain them and save the liquor, straining it through fine 
cheesecloth. In two tablespoons of butter cook two 
tablespoons of chopped mushrooms for five minutes, add 
two tablespoons of flour wet to a paste in cold water and 
the oyster juice; then cook three minutes. Last of all 
add the oysters, the yolk of an egg well beaten, half a 
teaspoon of salt, half a teaspoon of lemon juice, a touch 
of cayenne and a tablespoon of sherry wine. Serve on 
long narrow slices of tcast. 


Oysters a la Thorndike 

Drain a pint of oysters and add them to two table- 
spoons of melted butter. Cook in this till they grow 
plump, then add half a teaspoon of salt, a dash of cayenne 
and nutmeg, four tablespoons of cream and the well- 


| beaten yolks of two eggs. Serve on toasted crackers or 


bread. 


Fancy Roast 

Drain a pint of oysters from their liquor and cook till 
the edges curl. Season with pepper, salt and two table- 
spoons of butter. Pour over slices of toast on very hot 
plates. 


Little Pigs in Blankets 

Prepare this dish in the blazer. Dust large oysters 
with pepper and salt, cut very thin slices of fat bacon 
for each oyster. Wrap each oyster into a slice and 
fasten with a toothpick. Cook long enough to make the 
bacon brown and crisp. Serve on strips of toast. 


Smothered Oysters 

Put a tablespoon of butter in the chafing dish with half 
a saltspoon of white pepper, one teaspoon of salt, and a 
dash of cayenne. Add a pint of drained oysters. Put the 
lid on the chafing dish and cook for five minutes. Serve 
on toasted crackers. Fricasseed oysters may be prepared 
in this same way by adding half a cup of cream, a tea- 
spoon of lemon juice and one beaten egg. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


‘THE RANGE MAKES THE COOKING; MAGEE MAKES 


No other range so 
good as the MAGEE 


Because none other made like 
it. Embodies all the most 
practical, most advanced 
cooking ideas to date. It 
makes hard cooking seem 
easy, and easy cooking 
seem easier. It cooks accord- 
ng to the most developed 
cooking laws. That’sall. The 
Magee saves labor, saves fuel, 
saves time and promotes good 
temper. Sold by leading 

dealers. 


AGEE FURNACE C°, 


MAKERS OF THE . 


“AWARDED GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900.” 


SEES ESS 


TABLE 
PADS. 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin 
both sides, with pure white 
wadding between, are the 
best, being washable, having 
no lint or fuzz, and are most 
desirable. Bound ready for 
use in all sizes. 


Fever 


and sickness frequently follow 
the Fall house-opening, due 
to foul gases and disease-breed- 
ing matter developed during 
Summer. 

Platt’s Chlorides poured into 
the waste pipes» sinks, and 
closets, also sprinkled about the 
cellar and suspected places in- 
sures instant disinfection. 


Platts Chlorides, 
The Household Disinfectant. 


An odorless, colorless liquid; powerful, safe, and 


SEES 


FOR SALE AT DRY GOODS STORES. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 


Laight and Varick Streets, 


cheap. Sold in quart bottles only, by druggists and 

high-class grocers. Prepared only by Henry B. NEW YORK. 

Platt St , New York. SST SD 
When you write advertisers please mention Good Housekeeping 199 
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THIS AUTOGRAPH IS NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 


AND NEVER ABSENT 
GET 


THE GENUINE 


HARTSHORN) 


“THE BLISS” CHARCOAL STOVE. 


For Broiling, Boiling, Frying, or Toasting. 


Made in Four Sizes, 


Pat. Jan. 18, 1898. 

Unexcelled for BROILING steaks, chops, fish, without 
smoke, odor, or heating the kitchen. Used by placing in one of 
the back holes of kitchen range, with or without fire in the range. 

Just the thing for camping out parties. Can be used inde- 
pendent of any other stove in the open air. 

Ask to see it at your leading housefurnishing store, or send 
for circular and price list. 

THE BLISS CHARCOAL STOVE COMPANY, 
Wason Building, Springfield, Mass. 


GOFF’S BRAIDS 2:8 BEST MADE 
ASK FOR AND INSIST ON HAVING 


GOFF’S has been the standard braid for 40 years. 
Every improvement has been introduced in its composition and 
manufacture to keep it at its high standard—*-The Best.” 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


CHAFING andSUNBURN, 

and ail afflictions of the skin. 

* A little higher perhaps, 

than worthless substitutes, bul a 

reason for it.”” Removes all odor of 

<— perspiration. Delightful after Shav- 

_ ed on receipt of 25c. Get 
Meuz.en’s, the original. Sample GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newanx, N. J. 


Roasted Chicken, with Variations 
By KaTHERINE B. JOHNSON 


Roasted chicken has indeed become a name for 
the clever cook to conjure by, so many different 
flavorings and garnishes can be utilized in prepar- 
ing and cooking it. 

Choose a dry-picked chicken weighing not less 
than four pounds and having the crop taken out at 
back of neck. Remove every pin feather, singe 
thoroughly, clean inside with cheese-cloth wrung 
from cold water; reject tips of wings, cut neck 
bone off close to body, draw skin over the end and 
skewer to back. If no stuffing is used dust inside 
of chicken with a mixture of one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of salt and a dash of pepper; rub outside with 
soft butter, then with sifted bread crumbs, and 
dust with salt and pepper. If you have no cover- 
ered roasting pan and cannot improvise one from 
two baking pans, or a Scotch bowl and pan, truss 
wings and legs close to body and wrap the whole 
neatly in strips of soft white muslin, oiled; roast 
in this way for an hour and a quarter; then re- 
move cloth and brown the chicken, basting often. 

If stuffing is used, this and the sauce that accom- 
panies the chicken should correspond, or at least 
harmonize; but the custom of dispensing with any 
stuffing whatever is in decided favor, as the 
natural flavor of the chicken blends perfectly with 
that of oyster, celery, chestnut, olive, mush- 
room, truffle and various other sauces, and gives 
a more delicate flavored and wholesome dish than 
when a surfeit of seasoning is used. Whatever 
sauce is served with chicken should be well cooked 
and smooth. If vegetables or herbs were placed 
in the baking pan, or the sauce does not boil per- 
fectly smooth, strain before serving, and be sure 
to remove all fat from the top; (dip off with 
spoon, or draw strips of blotting paper across the 
top). The consistency of stuffing is of even more 
importance than its flavor. It should not be dry, 
nor of a pasty, sticky consistency, but light and 
digestible, as well as rich and savory; and as the 
ingredients used differ so materially in substance, 
definite rules are at best but helps, it is the cook’s 
opportunity to exercise judgment. 

Bread Stuffing. 


Put four tablespoonfuls of butter over the fire with six 
drops of onion juice, one-fourth teaspoonful of salt and 
a dash of pepper; when hot add one and a fourth cupfuls 
of stale bread crumbs and stir constantly until well mixed; 
add two teasnoonfuls minced parsley, one of minced 
celery, heat thoroughly and remove from fire. When 
ready moisten with one well-beaten egg yolk, and leave 
ample room in chicken for the dressing to swell. Serve 
with plain brown, brown giblet, or any of the sauces 
named above. 


Ham Stuffing. 


A wholesome and appetizing flavor is given roasted chick- 
en by substituting four tablespoonfuls of mixed ham for 
the same amount of bread in above formula, and omitting 
celery and parsley. Lard the breast of chicken with slices 
of ham, or tie two thin slices over the breast. Serve with 
brown sauce made from two tablespoonfuls each of 
chicken drippings and flour, one and one-half cupfuls hot 
water, salt and pepper; when it boils add half cupful of 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


A GOLD 
WATCH 


By selling 50 lbs. Baker’s Teas, Coffees, Extracts, Etc., 


among your friends. The Watch is fully warranted, Waltham or Elgin Works, Stem 
Wind and Pendant Set, Case of beautiful design, in two sizes for ladies and one size 
for gentlemen, open face or hunting case; or sell 25 Ibs. for a Solid Silver Watch 
and Chain; 7 lbs. for a Nickel Watch and Chain; 90 lbs. up for Bicycles for boys and 
girls, ladies and gentlemen; 8 lbs. for boys’ or girls’ nickel-plated Skates or Air Rifle 
or Lace Curtains; 10 lbs. for Gold Ring or Crescent Camera or Rugby Football; 50 
lbs. for Dinner Set or Baker Folding Camera; 25 lbs for Mackintosh or Banquet 
Lamp or Willow Rocker; 35 lbs. for Graphophone. 
One agent writes: * Mr. W. G. Baker, Springfield, Mass. : 

Dear Sir: I received the Watch all right and was very much pleased with it. 
I think it is a beautiful Watch and just suits me in every way. It took me justa 
day and a half to take the full amount of orders to earn the Watch, and I think I 
have been well paid for my work and trouble. I think any young man or lady can 
very easily go out and in a few days at the most take the orders toearn sucha 
Watch as the one I have earned. I thank you forthe quick shipment of the Watch 
and hope 1 may in the future take more orders on the same plan. 

Yours truly, OAKLEY MARSHALL, Colorado Springs, Col.” 


Our Agents are all pleased. Write for complete Catalogue and papers. 
W. G@. BAKER ( Dept. 125), Springficld, Mass. 


Way 


Your success depends very largely on the 
pure, sweet, clean condition of your flour. 


tre GREAM CITY FLOUR BIN=¢ SIFTER 


is a convenient, hygienic arrangement for the care of flour. 
It mixes and sifts the flour perfectly. The Detachable 
Shield keeps the weight of the flour from the sifter and 

revents clogging or grinding through of any impurities. 


de to hold 25, 50 or 100 pounds. 


Our dainty booklet *‘For Her." tells how to 
save time and labor in the kitchen sent free 
on request if you give the name of your grocer. 


Geuder & Paesckhe M’f’g Company, 
Dept. A, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


... Stove Polish 


NEVER TURNS RED. NEVER RUSTS. 
One cake equal to several boxes of paste. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

paid “Snap Shots,” a book that would make a cat smile 


and a mule laugh. Interesting Catalogue Free. G. EDW. 
HARRISON CO., Baltimore, Md. 


What the U.S. Health Report says about 


PROF. I. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA | 


Cream ena Lotion 


“The One Reliable Beantifier” 


* We recently ordered a chemical examination 

of many different cosmetics and found one make 

of exceptional merit, viz: Malvina Cream. It is the ideal 

spplicaut for removing freckles, tan, sunburo. pimples, liver 

moles au¢ curing all skin diseases, the most perfect curgtive 

our experts ever analyzed, as it removes the cause instead 

of merely covering up the imperfections, We extend to 

Malvina Cream the full endorsement of the U. 8S. Health 
Reports.” A. N. TALLEY, Jr., M. D. 


Price 50c.each. Cream sent postpaid, Lotion by express. 
Use Malvina Ichthyol Soap, 25c. a cake. 


PROF. !.HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HoUusEKEEPING. 


Elgin Watches 


possess accuracy and endurance 
under all conditions and in all 
degrees of temperature, 

Full Ruby Jeweled. 
Sold by jewelers everywhere. 


An Elgin Watch always has the 
word “Elgin” engraved on the 
works—fully guaranteed. 


Send for free booklet. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. ELGIN, ILL 
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English walnuts cut in pieces and simmered tender in 
clear water, and one teaspoonful lemon juice. 


Celery Stuffing. 


Wash and scrape brown spots from celery, cut one and 
one-half cupfuls into half-inch pieces and simmer fifteen 
minutes in slightly salted water, drain, set liquor aside 
and shake celery over the fire until dry. Cook heaping 
teaspoonful of minced onion in a tablespoonful of butter 
until yellow, add a dash of cayenne, a grating of nutmeg 
and prepared celery, stir together carefully and fill into 
chicken without washing the celery. 


Celery Sauce. 


Simmer tops from celery used in the celery liquor, 
adding enough water to make half a cupful, add one- 
fourth teaspoonful sugar and strain; cook two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter and two of flour until smooth; add one- 
fourth teaspoonful salt, dash of cayenne, one-half cupful 
celery liquor and three-fourths cupful cream; stir until 
it boils smooth, add one beaten eg~ yolk, stir well and 
serve. 


Chestnut Stuffing. 


Peel and blanch one pint of chestnuts and boil in 
slightly salted water until tender; shake dry over the fire 
and put through vegetable press, or mash; add salt, das’ 
white pepper, grating of nutmeg, and one tablespoonful 
cream; stir six tablespoonfuls of bread crumbs into two 
tablespoonfuls hot butter, remove from fire and add pre- 
pared chestnuts. 


Chestnut Sauce. 


Boil three-fourths cupful of blanched chestnuts until 
tender; mash half cupful, and cut remainder into shreds; 
make brown sauce with drippings from chicken, add one- 
eighth teaspoonful each salt and paprika and chestnut 
pulp, and when it boils smooth, the shredded nuts. 


Oyster Stuffing. 


Drain cupful of oysters; heat liquor with grating of 
nutmeg, strain and set aside; butter bottom of trying pan, 
add oysters and shake or stir over fire until they plump 
and ruffle; remove, cut in rather large pieces, rejecting 
hard muscle. Stir one cupful rather coarse bread crumbs 
into three tablespoonfuls hot butter, add tablespoonful 
minced parsley, salt, pepper, oysters and enough oyster 
liquor to moisten. 


Oyster Sauce. 


Prepare one cupful of oysters as for stuffing, but cut 
in small pieces; make white sauce, using one cupful oyster 
liquor and three tablespoonfuls rich cream; add prepared 
oysters and serve. 


Olive Sauce. 


Stone twelve olives, cover with boiling water, add three 
drops onion juice, half small bay leaf and two cloves, 
simmer fifteen minutes, remove olives and strain liquor; 
add enough water to liquor to make a cupful and use in 
making brown sauce with dripping from chickens. When 
smooth, add olives and half teaspoonful lemon juice and 
serve. 


Mushroom Sauce. 


Make brown sauce with dripping from chicken and 
stock, when smooth, add one cupful canned mushrooms, 
cut in small pieces, stir well, add two teaspoonfuls Worces- 
tershire sauce and one tablespoonful sherry, bring to boil 
and serve. 


Currant Jelly Sauce. 


Add half cupful melted currant jelly to plain brown 
sauce. This is excellent to serve with ham _ stuffing, and 
giblet balls for garnishing; simmer heart, liver, gizzard, 
coe and tips of wings; season highly, and mince fine; 
soak one cupful coarse stale bread crumbs in half cupful 
giblet stock for twenty minutes; beat one egg slightly, add 
one-fourth teaspoonful salt, dash of cayenne and giblets; 
form into small balls, crumb, egg and crumb, and fry 
brown in deep hot fat. 


Bread Points. 


Trim crusts from thin slices of bread, butter each side, 
cut into even-sized, triangular-shape, and brown in oven. 
Use alone or alternately with giblet or ham balls, crisp 
slices of bacon or ham, yolks of hard-boiled eggs put 
through a vegetable press, parsley, celery tips and cress. 
Oysters, puree of chestnuts, boiled rice and macaroni are 
also suitable garnishes. 


The Nut in Cooking. 
By HELEN CoMBEs. 


Not many years ago, plenty of people were to 
be found who believed that nuts of any kind, 
eaten in quantity, would cause indigestion and 
kindred evils As a consequence, nuts were rarely 
eaten in their raw state, and still more rarely in- 
troduced into cookery. 

Nowadays all that has changed. We are as- 
sured, for instance, that a peanut diet would benefit 
persons | suffering f from certain diseases, or per- 


Good Housekeeper’s Exchange 


FOUR CENTS PER WORD. 
Circulation this Month 30,000. 


This department can be made very valuable to every 
household. It should serve all the purposes of a woman's 
exchange, but with a national instead of a local scope. 
The men folks, also the boys and girls, can use this depart- 
ment to advantage. Thousands of people make articles at 
home that other thousands wou'd like to buy; the two 
can be brought together by means of a little adv. in Good 
Housekeeper’s Exchange. High class help who want situ- 
ations, or families that wish such help should make known 
their wants herein. Many things of value to one or all in 
every family can be advertised herein for a nominal sum, 
which it might not pay to advertise more largely. The 
address must be counted as part of the advertisement, and 
each initial, or a number, counts as one word. Cash ‘must 
accompany each order, and advertisement must have ad- 
dress on, as we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 
Copy must reach this office not later than the 15th of Octo- 
ber to secure insertion in the November number. No 
black-faced type or display of any kind will be allowed 
under this head, thus making a small adv. as noticeable as 
a large one. 

The rate for Good Housekeeper’s Exchange is only four 
cents a word each insertion. Address 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 
Sprinefield, Mass. 


A HANDSOME imitation Russia leather card case and 1 doz vis- 

iting —_ with your name in the latest script type, sent, 
postpaid, cents, BROOKSIDE SUPPLY CO, cpt 23, 
Breoklyn, 


UGS—Your_ old worn-out carpets can yet serve an excellent 
Can be woven into handsome hit-and-miss 

Ma in two styles. 75 cents and $1 per square yard. For f 
. TAYLOR, 


ther particulars and circulars write to 
Bryant Ave North, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Gat hair made dark by a harmless home wash; also makes 
the hair grow and gives it a soft, glossy appearance. Contains 

no sulphur, nitrate silver, sugar of lead, or poisons of any kind. 

Will not rub off, or stain the scaip, and is not sticky or dirty. 

Can prepare it yourself for_a few cents. Full directions and 

= 4 25 cents. MRS W. HUNTER, 4313 Evans Ave, St 
ouis 0. 


NLY 35c—The handy fruit and vegetable slicer. Nothing like 

it for making dainty dishes. It’s a wonder Illustrated 

cotehog tree Agents wanted. HANDY THINGS CO, Dept Q, 
nicago, 


camer? OUS hair removed instantaneously and perma- 
nently. Harmless, does not injure the most delicate skin. Never 
fails: supersedes electrol = One bottle sent, postpaid, secure- 
ly sealed, on receipt_of Address ELITE TOILET co, Lin- 
coln Park Station, Ill. 


closets—How to them. twi e as useful and 
orderly. Explanations sent tor tune asking. CHICAGO 
FORM COMPANY, 802, 125 La Salle St, Chicago. 


OME_ work—50c copying ; goad stamp. WHOLE- 
Ind. 


a_ sheet, 
SALE SUPPLY CO, South Bend) 


)RECKLES positively removed by using Stillman’'s cream. Pre- 

pared especially for this great enemy of beauty. Write for 

—— STILLMAN FRECKLE CREAM CO, Dept A, 
urora 4 


A. ® D. waxing pad relieves ironing day mise ies; a woman's 

e invention; no household complete without it; 
brings it postpaid: worth many times its cost. I have some- 
thing won _ for the “‘little girls’’ 3 every mother or sister 

should send for it_and ‘‘make them happy.’’ Write for, partic- 

ae to MRS A, E. DENBY, Room 1436, 150 Nassau St, New 
or’ 


OMAN’S work laundry list. A useful article for man or 

woman, young or old, rich or poor. Mailed free to anyone 
sending 10 cents for three trial numbers of our great mage azine of 
domestic science. Address WOMAN’S ORK, 
Athens 
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sons suffering from nothing at all. We have seen 
many brands of nut foods placed on the market, 
and we find people everywhere ready to welcome 
nuts to their tables. 

Of course this revolution of feeling has resulted 
in many new uses for the hitherto despised and 
neglected nut. Peanuts are being ground into 
flour, while chopped and ground nuts of different 
kinds are being extensively used in the manufac- 
ture of many wholesome and toothsome dishes. 

The most popular nuts are almonds, English 
walnuts, peanuts, shellbarks and pecan nuts. The 
black walnut is common, and while some people 
dislike its strong flavor, many more prefer it to 
the milder English walnut in making cake and 
filling. For salads, which call for English wal- 
nuts, a proportion of the black walnut may be 
used, and the result will be a decided gain in 
flavor. 

One of the most popular relishes in England is 
the pickled walnut, and it seems strange that some 
enterprising American has not undertaken to 
pickle the black walnut in exactly the same way 
as the English walnut is put up. With its strong 
flavor and large size to recommend it, it ought to 
prove even better than the original. Some house- 
keeper, on whose grounds a black walnut tree is 
growing, may be tempted to try this plan on her 
own account, so the recipe for pickling English 
walnuts is given, in the hope that a new wrinkle 
may be discovered. . 


Pickled Walnuts 


The nuts should be gathered while oe. when well 
formed, but before the shell has begun to harden, so that 
the nut can be easily pricked through with a pin. Put the 
nuts in a stone jar and cover them with strong brine. Let 
them stand a week. Drain them and pour a fresh brine 
over them, leaving them another week. Drain carefully 
and place them in single layers, on large dishes. Cover 
with a cloth and set them out in the sun until they turn 
black. Pack the walnuts in glass jars, handling them 
carefully so they will not break. Boil sufficient vinegar 
to cover them, with several pieces of root ginger, an 
ounce of allspice, and an ounce of mustard seed, inclosing 
the spices in a bag, or tying them in a piece of muslin. 
When the vinegar is nearly cold pour it over the walnuts, 
being careful that they are well covered. If the vinegar 
soaks into tae nuts, add more, cover closely, and let stand 
several weeks before using. Walnuts pickled in season 
will be fine for eating at Christmas, and improve with 
keeping. 


Green Walnut Salad 


This is a delicious salad, but expensive and hard to 
procure. The nuts must be gathered in the same state as 
for pickled walnuts. Remove the outside which when 
the nuts are ripe would form the shell. Place in the salad 
dish and cover with a good mayonnaise dressing. Toss 
lightly and serve at once. 


Walnut Salad 


Buy the best grade of Grenoble walnuts and be sure 
that not a nut is used which looks as if it might not be 
perfectly good. Crack the nuts carefully, so that they 
will come out of the shell in perfect halves. From a 
bunch of celery, take the white, tender stalks and cut 
them in small pieces. Line the salad bowl with crisp let- 
tuce leaves. Mix the nuts and celery together, place them 
in a bowl, and pour plenty of good dressing over them. 


Walnut and Apple Salad 


Proceed as for the walnut salad, using four tart apples, 
pared, cored and cut in cubes, in place of the celery. Do 
es cut the apples until a few minutes before the salad is 
to be sent to the table. Several varieties of salads may 
be made in this way, such as walnut and tomato, walnut 
and potato, or | and orange. For the latter, navel 
oranges should be used, or if common oranges must do, 


continual breaking 

of lamp-chimneys costs 
a good deal in the course of 
a year. 

Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “pearl glass.” You will 
have no more trouble with 
breaking from heat. You 
will have clear glass instead 
of misty; fine instead of 
rough; right shape instead 
of wrong; and uniform, one 


the same as another. 


Our “Index describes a// lamps and their proper 
chimneys. With it you can always order the right 
size and shape of chimney for any lamp. We mail it 
FREE to any one who writes for it. Address 

MacsetH, Pittsburgh, Fa. 


KO-NUT 


FOR 


SHORTENING 


AND 


FRYING 
= 


— iN = 


QUEEN 


are light and digestible 

made with “KO-NUT.” 
Ask your grocer for wn 

“KO-NUT” or write 


INDIA REFINING CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
FREE—Write for 20th Century Mother Goose. 


FROM THE 
COCOANUT 
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every seed must be carefully removed. These salads | 
be garnished with fresh parsley and ornamented wit 
blanched almonds. 


Walnut Sandwiches 


There is no end to the variety of sandwiches with 
which walnuts may be combined. A plain bread and 
butter sandwich, with finely chopped walnuts between 
and just a suspicion of salt sprinkled over, is one. The 
same with the addition of a crisp lettuce leaf and a tea- 
spoonful of mayonanise dressing is still better. A chicken 
sandwich sprinkled with chopped walnuts acquires a new 
and pleasant flavor. 


Peanut Salads and Sandwiches 


In nearly all the recipes given above, peanuts may be 
substituted for the walnuts. The peanuts, of which the 
small varieties are the best, must be fresh roasted and 
must be done to a turn. If in the slightest degree over- 
roasted, the flavor will be spoiled. For this reason, 
where they are much used it is best to buy the raw nuts 
and roast them at home in a shallow pan in the oven. 


Salted Peanuts 


Take the raw nuts and remove the shell and brown 
inner covering. Melt a tablespoonful of good butter in 
an agateware pan, or pie plate. The nuts should just 
cover the bottom of the plate. Sprinkle with salt, and 
place in a moderate oven. Watch carefully, stirring the 
nuts from time to time, so that all parts of them will 
come in contact with the butter and salt. When lightly 
browned and crisped on the outside they are done. The 
nuts should be prepared as they are needed, as they soon 
spoil and soften if kept on hand. 


Salted Almonds 


Prepared in the same way as salted peanuts, the 
almonds being first blanched by pouring. boiling water 
over them, when the brown skins will easily slip off. 


Nuts as Stuffing 


Many delicious desserts and confections are made nowa- 
days by taking dried fruits, removing the stones and 
filling the cavity with nut meats. One kind may be used 
alone, or two or three kinds can be chopped together. 


Stuffed Dates 


Take large, fresh dates, removing the stones, and laying 
in the cavity a quarter of a large walnut, or a small 
blanched almond. Roll the dates so prepared in pow- 
dered sugar. 


Stuffed Figs 


Get large, plump, preserved figs. Split in two with a 
sharp knife. Have walnuts, almonds, Brazil nuts, shell- 
barks, hazelnuts, or any preferred variety, chopped fine. 
Two or three different kinds can be used together if pre 
ferred. Lay half a teaspoonful on the meaty side of the 
half fig. Fold the fig over the nuts, and roll in powdered 
sugar. 


Almonds and Raisins 


This combination was always found on our grandfathers’ 
dessert table, the raisins being served in the bunches, the 
almonds accompanying them, shelled, but not blanched. 
The modern dish of almonds and raisins is very different 
to look at, and even better to taste. Large, plump raisins 
and small almonds must be used. An incision is made in 
the raisin and all the seeds are removed. The almonds 
are blanched, and one is slipped inside each raisin. These 
are served with a spoon and eaten from the fingers. 


Almond {nd Raisin Cake Filling 


Blanch the almonds and chop them fine. Two-thirds of 
a cupful will be needed for a three-layer cake, and the 
same quantity of seeded and chopped raisins. Mix to- 
gether and spread between the layers as soon as they 
are baked. Ice the cake on the top layer, and while the 
icing is soft, cover it with almonds, blanched and cut in 
four lengthwise strips. Let the almonds stand up at one 
end a little by pressing the other into the icing. 


Walnut Cake Filling 


Foflow the above recipe, taking English or black wal- 
nuts in place of the almonds. Decorate the cake with 
walnuts cut in halves, pressed into the icing. 


Nut Cake 


Half a cup of butter, three eggs, one cup of sugar, two 
cups of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, a few 
drops of almond or vanilla flavoring, and a cupful of 
chopped nuts, of any preferred variety. Add sufficient 
milk to make a rather stiff batter and bake in a moderatel 
hot oven. Ice with plain, white icing, decorated wit 
whole or chopped nuts. 


INSURANCE 


[ We believe in insurance against fire, accident, old 
age and death. Because proper attention to this sub- 
ject is so essential to the higher life of the household, 
a corner of Good Housekeeping will be devoted to 
insurance. The following article (here condensed) 
was awarded the first prize at the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, the judges being President 
Tucker of Dartmouth college, President Capen 
of Tufts college, and Robert A. Woods of Boston.] 


Life Insurance as a Factor in Social Economics 
By Epwarp O. Sutton. 


A surplus may be placed at interest until such 
time as the earner, or his wife or children, shall 
be in need. This may accomplish these things: 
First, by increasing the supply of loanable capital, 
enable, for example, a builder, with employees and 
experience, and but little capital, to borrow, or to 
borrow at lower rates of interest, and to set his 
men at work. Second: The funds when recalled, 
may buy necessities for his own wife and chil- 
dren, keeping them from dependence upon the 
community. Third: When so used they become 
the first link in another chain of industrial activ- 
ity. This illustrates the path of the dollars depos- 
ited by self-denying men in good and stable life 
insurance institutions, and indicates the position 
of such institutions as a factor of social eco- 
nomics. 

And yet it is true that men do not, as a rule, 
promptly and voluntarily apply for the insurance 
they ought to carry. To bring future necessities 
so plainly before men as to stir them to action, re- 
quires the personal presentation of tactful and 
skillful men. This requirement has been so met 
that the life insurance business has become not 
only a wise way of saving, but also a factor influ- 
encing men to save. 

It is surprising that a man should be taxed by 
any state for laying aside money to keep himseif 
or his family from becoming dependent upon the 
state for support, and yet it is true that life insur- 
ance companies are exorbitantly taxed. Such tax- 
ation falls finally, of course, not on the officers of 
a company, but upon the man who insures. It 
tends to restrict the beneficent operations of a valu- 
able economic factor. Why would it not be bet- 
ter to tax spendthrifts and give frugal men en- 
couragement ? 

Life insurance does not insure or restore life: 
it simply makes certain the equivalent of an income 
which, otherwise, would be contingent upon the 
continuance of an individual life. The life of the 
race is, humanly speaking, certain; the life of a 
man may not be counted upon for a single hour. 
He may have a reasonable prospect of thirty years 
of usefulness, earning an income which might 
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average a thousand dollars a year in excess of 
what he spends upon himself. The next day a 
bereaved family may be mourning his loss. In 
order to continue to the family the income he had 
been producing for them, there should be a fund 
provided amounting to the present value of one 
thousand dollars a year for thirty years, or 
approximately eighteen thousand dollars. Life 
insurance enables a man to secure for his benefi- 
ciaries, to such degree as he will, a fund of this 
kind. It furnishes a fund to protect estates from 
the necessity of early forced sales, allowing prop- 
erty to be disposed of deliberately and to advan- 
tage. If surrendered in later years, insurance may 
furnish subsistence to a man in his old age. It 
quells anxiety in the hearts of men, women and 
children. It is a triumph of human thought over 
life’s uncertainties. 

Its relative importance to other factors of the 
economic life of civilized nations may be inferred 
from the following observations: The legal re- 
serve companies (leaving out of account fraternal 
and assessment societies, whose returns would-also 
reach an imposing sum) of the United States 
alone, have returned to their policy holders and 
claimants over two and a half billion dollars, a 
sum nearly equal to the total amount of money 
in the United States. These companies have on 
hand for future policy settlements and dividends 
over one and a half billion dollars. 


Springfield Fire 


and Marine 
Tnsurance Company 


Largest Fire Insurance Company Chartered 
by the State of Massachusetts 


Cash Assets, $4,906,039.06 
Cash Capital, 1,500,000.00 
Surplus to Policy Holders, 3,185,092.34 


A. W. DAMON, President 

CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice Pres’t 
SANFORD J. HALL, Secretary 

W. J. MACKAY, Ass’t Secretary 
F. H. WILLIAMS, Treasurer 


Agencies in all Prominent Localities Throughout 
the United States 


INCORPORATED 1851 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


JOHN A. HALL, President 


1889 
Income from Interest and Rents.... 505,125.90 
$2,418, 356.78 
Amount Insured..... . 56,320,503.00 


HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 


Percentage 
1899 Gains of Gains. 
$4,405 ,954.03 $2,492, 723.15 130.29 
981,189.54 476,063.64 94.25 
$5,387, 143.57 $2,968, 786.79 122.76 
$23,819, 937.17 $13,404, 119.53 128.69 
123,980, 438.00 67,659, 935.00 120.13 
1,984,822.63 1,127,480.62 131.51 


Since its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company has paid to its policyholders 


In -Death Claims, $18,864,371.12 Endowments Matured, $3,144,732.00 


Dividends, $8,879,224.61 


Assets, Dec. 30, 1899, $23,819,937.17 Liabilities, $21,835,114.54 Surplus, $1,984,822 63 


AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


For information concerning Policy Contracts, address HOME OFFICE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
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ANSWERS TO THE AUGUST PUZZLE 


The anagram published in Good house- 
keeping for August, was No 455, A Pick- 
wick Party. The answer is printed below, 
and the prize winners were: First, $5, Miss 
Helen M. Graves, 58 Temple street, Boston, 
Mass; second, $3, Miss Margaret Young, 
Leon, Ia; third, one year’s subscription, M. 
M. Day, 91 South Peoria street, Chicago, 
Ill. 


No 455—A Pickwick Party. 
1 Bob Sawyer. 
2 Samuel Pickwick. 
3 Blue Lion at Muggleton. 
4 St Martin’s le Grand. 
5 Elizabeth Cluppiis. 
6 The red-headed man. 
7 The house with the green door. 
8 Job Trotter. 
9 The chancery prisoner. 
10 Nathaniel Winkle. 
11 White Hart Inn. 
12 Lady Tollinglower. 
13 Mr Justice Stareleigh. 
14 Samuel Weller. 
15 Augustus Snodgrass. 
16 A whistling shop. 
17 The fat boy. 
18 Samuel Slumkey. 
19 Doctor Slammer. 
20 Wilkins Flasher, Esquire. 
21 Arabella Allen. 
22 Dowager Lady Snuphanuph. 
23 Lincoln’s Inn, Old Square. 
24 The George and Vulture. 
25 The Great White Horse. 
26 Benjamin Allen. 
27 Angelo Cyrus Bantam, Esquire. 
28 Tom Roker. 
29 Mr Solomon Pell. 
30 Sir Thomas Clubber. 
31 Alfred Jingle. 
32 Honourable Mr Crushton. 
33 Tracy Tupman. 
34 The Magpie and Stump. 
35 The green-coated stranger. 
36 The Saracen’s Head. 
37 Peter Magnus. 
38 The Angel at Bury. 
39 Mr Sergeant Buzfuz. 
40 The man with the ash stick. 
41 The returned convict. 
42 Miss Emily Wardle. 
43 Dingley Dell. 
44 The bagtaan’s uncle. 


45 Captain Boldwig. 

40 The insolvent court. 
47 Job’s brother. 

48 Roker, the turnkey. 
49 Mrs Leo Hunter. 
50 Mullin’s Meadows. 


ARABIAN NIGHTS ANAGRAM 

Characters, scenes and things mentioned 
in the Arabian Nights have been employed 
in forming the anagrams for this month, 
and doubtless they will prove as interest- 
ing as have those of similar character re- 
cently presented. Due allowance must, 
however, be made for the varied spellings 
of proper names used by different trans- 
lators of this wonderful book. The first 
prize offered is $5, second $3, and third a 
year’s subscription to Good Housekeeping. 


No 457—Arabian Nights Anagram 
1 Hand and stand be slim. 
2 A plastic sun health. 
3 Soft rye shaves feet. 
4 A clam ran amaz— 
5 Chester Y went to run. 
6 Au, haul out a doz—a ton! 
7 His best factory. 
8 I often think he—I—egg— 
9 Bad stricken hopes can fill. 
10 Callest for purse. 
11 Alike on a grand fix. 
12 Think of cane help, dear. 
13 Fans harm rose boas. 
14 He did jig a cute jury. 
15 Truth, man, life had come off. 
16 Ha, hag! his rink! 
17 Ted, vile charmer. 
18 Lee sent bath vest. 
19 Be a ship chain on duty. 
20 Fair pink, he goest. 
21 Cheek fete. O, great pity! 
22 Pray, a fair, thin bone. 
23 Gather fun to a class. 
24 Bekim, his chair. 
25 Nan did shame beast. 
26 Strike for suede and hobo. 
27 —of a storm, when an— 
28 Charm in a fine stare. 
29 Fate-rate from his set. 
30 O, here! some meat! ‘ 
31 Note from Hulda. 
32 That hem-bem ham. 
33 Baron, she-he-e shut! 
34 Feet to her kilt, Bob. 
35 Hang him, Sankaz! 
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36 Holy duty be a fate. 

37 Labadahablab. 

38 Coe, yet pitch fate. 

39 Put chief north if feal. 
40 Ruth cost one back fly. 

41 Facts, not mint, Cheney! 
42 Palm now fed Luther. 

43 Wish nice jet hay-ship. 
44 Big A. 

45 In a gay chest I comfit. 
46 Run, man; be one man! 
47 Short berth bar rider Beth. 
48 Oh, mark Jim ring songs! 
49 Sold a press, if man can. 
50 I ask fond cragman. 


New Ways of Serving Quinces, 
By Katuerine B. Jounson. 


Quince Cake 


Pare, quarter and core four quinces, put in a baking 
dish with two-thirds cup of sugar, one-third cup of water 
and one teaspoonful of butter cut into bits; cover the 
vessel and bake until tender, remove the cover and sim- 
mer over a slow fire until the fruit is nearly dry. When 
cold add one tablespoonful of lemon juice and beat with 
a wire egg whip until light and smooth. Make a plain 
sponge cake and bake in two rather thick layers; just 
before serving, spread the cakes between and on top with 
the jelly, and cover the top and sides with stiffly ohiged 
and sweetened cream. 


Quince Tartlets 


Line smal! saucers or large patty pans with puff paste, 
put on rim, fill with dry rice, bake, empty out rice and 
set aside. Pare, quarter and core four ripe quinces; cover 
the cores and parings with cold water, cover vessel and 
simmer until soft; when cool, strain through cheese cloth, 
squeezing hard at the iast; add fruit to this liquid and sim- 
mer until nearly tender, add two-thirds of a cup of sugar, 
a few bits of butter and a grating of nutmeg and simmer 
until soft enough to press through a colander; add the 
beaten yolks of two eggs to the pulp, beat well, fill shells 
and bake ten minutes. Make a meringue of the whites of 
two eggs and one tablespoonful of sugar, heap roughly 
over top of tartlets, yellow slightly in moderate oven and 
serve very cold. 


A Delicious Luncheon Dish 


Bake a round sponge cake, and when cold hollow out 
the center, leaving the bottom and sides an inch thick. 
Soften one-fourth box of gelatine in the same amount of 
cold water; pare, quarter and core four large, ripe 
quinces; boil parings and cores until soft, and strain; 
simmer fruit in liquor until soft and press through a 
wire sieve. Add enough water to liquor to make one 
int, also two-thirds of a cupful of sugar and bring to a 
oil; add gelatine and one tablespoonful of lemon juice, 
stir until the former is dissolved, strain through cheese- 
cloth and set aside to cool. Beat the fruit pulp with a 
wire whip until light, add gelatine, whip five minutes, 
pour into the cake shell and set in a cold place for four 
hours. When ready to serve, cover top roughly with 
stifly beaten cream to which one tablespoon of powdered 
sugar and teh stiffly beaten white of one egg have been 
added. 


COUPON No. 457—Arabian Nights Anagram. 
See Prize Anagram, Page 206, in Goop HousE- 
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“WE THE BUTTON 


THAT REVOLUTIONIZED THE 
HOSE SUPPORTER BUSINESS 


No more Darning at the Knees 
NEVER SLIPS 
OR TEARS 


The 


Catalogue CUSHION 


HOSE BUTTON 
SUPPORTER 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
No Stitching in the Elastic 
LOOK 


GrorGE Frost Co., Makers, 
Boston, Mass. 


OUR GREAT LAKES 
AND 
OUR MOUNTAINS. 


Are all shown in marvelous detail in the 
“Round the World” folder just issued by 
the New York Central Lines. Including 
a map of the United States, Alaska and 
our islands in the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. 

Acopy will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of 


a postage stamp, by George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Avent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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STYLISH DRESS PATTERNS. 


. 8064 —Ladies’ Single 8081—Ladies' Jacket.  §062—Ladies’ Eton with Vest. 
8074—Ladies' Basque B Jacket. 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 82, 34, bust 
bust. 22, 34, 36, 40, and 42 in. bust. 42 inc just, 
n. bust. 


8083—Ladies’ Low Dress with 
Yoke. 38, 
42 NS why 6 mos., 1, 2 and 4 years. b 
42 in. bust. 


8091—Ladies’ Three Piece 
Skirt, Perforated for 
Panel and Yoke. 


28, 
32 in. waist. 


8048— Misses’ Waist. 
7813—Misses’ Skirt. 
Waist,12,14and 16 years. 
Skirt, 12, l4and 16 years. 


in. Ww: 


- TO SECURE PATTERNS—For the convenience of our readers we have made arrangements with one of the 
largest and best pattern houses in the country to furnish its patterns of garments for all members of the family, 
with full instructions in home dressmaking, at the nominal price of 10 cents per pattern. These are the very. newest 
styles, patterns of which usually sell at 25¢ to 35c each. 

Order by number, which in each instance accompanies description. Give bust measure for ladies’ u 
ments; give waist measure for skirts; give both age and breast measure for misses and children. Full 
quantity of material required and illustration of garment with each pattern. 


Send roc for each and every pattern desired, to Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass.; 
Marquette Building, Chicago. : 


oper gar- 
irections, 


cy 
9086 irt Waist. 
a AMY. \ 8057 — Ladies’ Circular 
| Skirt. 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 
30. 32 and 34 in. waist. 
6 
8044—Ladies’ Waist. 
Waist, 32, 34, 36, 38, 
Skirt, 2 28, 
30 
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Defender Mfg. Co. 


CASES 


are torn from the piece, not cut, and therefore 
always present the straight edge necessary to 
the well made sheet, 

Every article is made on our own premises, 
and under the most rigid sanitary conditions. 

Every piece is inspected and warranted to 
be perfect before leaving the factory. 

Every article is full measured AFTER it is 
hemmed and finished. NOT BEFORE, 


There’s but one right way 


to make Sheets and Pillowcases : 


The Defender way 


It’s economy to buy ready-made Sheets 
and Pillowcases, if you buy the DEFENDER 
brands, which suit all pocketbooks. All brands 
made in plain hemmed, hemstitched, and in- 
clude a large assortment of fancy hemstitched 
and insertion-trimmed Sheets and Pillowcases. 

Insist on having Sheets and Pillowcases 
bearing the gummed label trademark of the 
Defender Mfg. Co. 


A booklet about Sheets and Pillowcases given 
FREE on application to your dry goods dealer, 


The Bride of to-day" 
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SEND No MONEY 


ft Lee Cut out and return this ad, and 
we will send you this high 

— high arm, 20-year 
anteed Sewing Machine 


is by freight, C. O. D., subject to exami- 

af nation. If you find it perfectly sat- 
> isfactory, equal tothe highest grade sew- 

—_= @ ing machines sold everywhere at $30.00 

ae to $50.00, pay the freight 

agent Our Special Offer Price, 25 


and freight charges. Use the machine 
three months and If dissatisfied in any way we will return your 
money. Comes complete with quilter, screwdrivers, bob- 
bins, needles, gauge, oil can and instruction book. Beau- 
tiful solid oa 5-drawer, drop Has every 
improvement. Easiest running, b: working sewin 
hine ever offered, MOST WONDERFL L BARGALN EVE 
HEARD OF. Write for free Sewing Machine Catalogue. Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO. 


LACE MAKING and 
EMBROIDERY 


‘THE July 1900 issue of Home Needlework Maga” 

zine tells just how to make the laces used 
in costume, boleros, revers, sailor and stock col- 
lars, collar bands, insertions, lace jackets, scurf 
and tie ends, collar and sleeve points in both 
Battenberg and Modern lace. Lace stitches 
explained. Also numerous embroidery designs 
for centerpieces. doilies, sofa pillows, tea cloths 
and novelties. Single copy, lc. 


Send us 35 cents and we 
Spec ial Offe! e will send you the Jan- 
uary, April and July (special lace number) 1900 
issues by return mail, and will send you the big 
October 1900 (Christmas present) issne when it 
comes out. Your money back if you don't like 
the books. Write to-day, 


FLORE NC PUBLISHING Cr. 
102 Chestnut St, Florence, Mass. 


ARM YOUR COLD ROOMS 


By —_—y heat through a Ross Radiator from your 
range or furnace instead of wasting it up the 


Stov: 
chimney. Illus. heck sent free. Ress Radiator Co , Newburgh, N.¥ 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


UNDERWOOD’S ORIGINAL 


DEVILED HAM 


is an honest New England product, put up under the nicest and cleanest conditions, in a way 
which makes it not only pleasing to the taste, but to the eye. It is the only deviled ham used 
by people of discriminating taste, those who want the best, not the cheapest. 

We have been manufacturing this deviled ham for over forty years, and it always has been, 
as now, the most palatable and delicious article of its kind in the 
market. Sandwiches and rolls for social events or pleasure trips 
made of this ham are most deliciously palatable. 

4:4 Be always sure to look on the can for the 
| “Little Red Devil,” our copyrighted 
trade-mark. 


Stould you care to try Underwood’s Deviled 
Ham, Wwe shall be pleased to send you a can 


Ne free, that you may judge how delicious and 
wholesome it is. J 


WILLIAM UNDERWOOD CO., 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


<) 


THIS LITTLE PIC WENT TO MARKET. 
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More, Grandpa 


In smoking slices deftly carved 
The gobbler wastes away, 

als Grandpa wields the carving knife 
Upon Thanksgiving day. 

The heaping plates with goodly cheer 
Around the board are sped. 

elnd first of all, so Grandpa says, 
The children must be fed. 


‘God bless the children!” Grandpa cries, 
Upon Thanksgiving day; 


! wishbone there, a drumstick here, 
Their stomachs’ needs to stay. 

And when, all helped in bounteous wise, 
Ile turns his own plate o'er, 

He's greeted with the pleading of 
“More, Grandpa, please some more!” 
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